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PREFACE. 



Tf^EJUttter 9urfelifis thai tht following 
C5 little Treati/e, 'wherein the Rudi" 

•^ ments rfthe Science are laid donun in the 
CM pUinefi Manner poffible^niay he, of fome 
Qc Ser^ilee f the Britifti Ywthy as it wilt 
^ ^jfiifea Light over their IJnderfiandingp 
^ ' ^m^^eir, Reafoning Powers^ and lead 
^^ them on to fuch ^mfro*vement$ in Knc*w-' 
_j ledge eu^ are f'he e^fe&edftom Years of 
c/:> Maitm^n 



¥1 P R Ei F A C E. 

Lagic indecdy as formerly taught %y 
iisr Schoolmettt ivas of iittle Vfe hut 
is fitmijb the tongue --with Dehate and 
€litmifm)erfy r mid th e r efpt^ o ^ matiyPtofk 
ha-vz euterjained fuch a Prejudice «- 
l,MiiJi ftf as to think this u/efui Art 
Mxi '-juorthy of their Notice, much lefs 
cf iiz$ StM^aml JpfUcatim it requires. 
Jiuf as a modern Logician ffo ixjhoje 
r*ifj?//«rt Writings *we omju ourfelt/es in-* 
^^intd) ohfer<ves, ** True Logic is not 
*^ ihat noify Thing that deals all in 
«* IHfpDte and Wrangling, to which 
« /brmer Ages had debafed and con- 
" h\d^ it; yet ks Difciples inuft 
«* acknowkdge alfo, that they are 
«* taitght 10 \'«^dicate and defencf the 
«» Truth, as \Vell as to iearch it outi 
«* ^rite Z.9^/f dixh not require a long 
c< Detail of hard Wofds to arnuV* 

Mailknidy . and to poff up the Mind 
^ with empty Sounds^ and a l^ride of 
- : ^ ? :. « falfe 

_. ig, zed by Google 



PREFACE. vi 

" fklk Learning; yet fome DU 
•* ftin<!^ons and Terms of Art are 
"neceffaxy to range every idcar in 
** its proper Clafs, and to keep our 
•• Thoaehts from Confiiiion. The 
'* WorM is now grown fo wile as not 
** to fnffer this valuable Art to be 
** engroffed by the Scbods. In fopo* 
«• fitc and knowing an Age every Matk 
** rfReafin will covet ibme Acquain* 
^* tance with hmgic^ fince it renders its 
•* dittly Service to Wifdom and Virtue^ 
•* and to ^e AfFairs ofeomm$n Lift^ 
«* as wtU as to the Scitnces** 

To enfirtt thn Mmittr a IkUfarthtri 
ief it hf cmfidtrid^ thai Rt asok ii th$ 
Giary rf Huvum Nrnture, a Gft wkich 
the <wi/e Creatsr bms heft^njutd uftn sdl 
Mankind i th&ugh all are not fofoiir^d 
^with it hy Nature in an eptal Degree t 
But- the zfacpatt6> Impvovenents of it 
' in different Men make a nmch greatet 
■ A 4 Di^ 



tm PREFACE.- 
Dij^inMioH h§tnsium tbm than Natwn 
Jhu made* N^it '"ff f^J iwttkre to a/^ 
frmi (as thtjudickH^ Ami>crjufi qwtted 
obfimjts) that the Improvemeni of this 
Qohie Faculty haji, *' rajied the Learned 
<< and Che Pradent ia the Euv^fean 
<f World, almoft a^ mtt<;h. above th« 
•« Hoitt^i^totf 4md otlier Savages of J* 
f* frha,; as thpf? Savages ^arc by Na- 
** ture fuperior to the Qirdi^ thle-peafls, 
f* and the fifhes." • 
. JVow /• t€ach us . the figi/t Vfo rf 
our |leafim» or Intdle^ual Power's, and 
the Imfirovmiemt of thept in ourfilvos 
ami others^ is the'^t^nefs a^ the End 
^IrQgic : Jnd it is i^ .frof/r. Cubit 
watioM of our, Re^pn thi^ ^we are better 
Onailed t^ di^inguijk Good from Evil* 
as weflas Truth from Fal&ood; hoth 
^vhich Things are of the gr$atifi Concern 
and Importance f ^iietktf *we regard our 

Hap^ 
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PRE FA C E. ir 

limppine/s h this Life^ or our tternal 
Mapfitufs hereafter. 

I helie^e it imU H9t U di/puted^ that 
the Purfait and Acquifition of Truth 
// of infaeite Important to Mankind. 
By this <we hecotm acquainted ^ith the 
Nature of Things, and thfir various 
Jlclarions to each <K^r : By this tvg 
4ifio^er. our Duty to God, and to our 
fellow Creatures : By this <we arri'ut 
a$ the Knowledge ^Natural Reli|;^OR» 
and Uatyt t§ confirm wrr Fedth in Divine 
ReveUtiOQ. Ju a Word, our Wifdom^ 
Frudonce and Pisty^ our prefent QonduS 
^nd oar futurg H^pe, are all influenced 
(in.fime Derree or other) ly tl^Vfe of 
our rational Fowera in onr Enquiries afr 
iw- Truth. ,, 

Mat perhaps it may he a^ed. Of what 
Neceffity u the Art 6i Logic ? Can«» 
not a Man form his* Judgments aright, 
diltingoiih Truth from Palihood, oon^ 



X PREFACE. 

dii£t himfelf prademly, and arrive at a 
State of Virtue and Happinefs, with* 
out underfttticBng all the technical, 
Language and ForaiaHty of Rules 
which Logicbns have invented ? Ter, 
ceriainfy; It mu/f ^ iuJ^ttowitJgeJ, that 
the Share »f Common Senje, which Men 
enjoy as reafimable Beings^ generafff 
proves /ufident to conduit them Ht tie 
•rd'tnary Affairs of Life ; hut it is m 
higher AdvaHcemeht and a farther Af-^ 
fifiance of om rational Po^uars, that iV 
defigoed by and exfeSed^from Artificial 
Logic : And a little Confideraiion nniU 
convince any one, thai it requires finte 
Skill, arifing from Art and Expenence* 
as well as a natural Strength of Un» 
derftanding, to carry our yfnquiries he* 
ymtd the mare oBvioiiis Qeneraltieil of 
u SuhjeSi, to folhHW it- through all the 
Jntricactes and Dbjedions that ikay 
art/k, and to clear the Confiftency of 
it in all its Parts, io that let Uan^t 
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i?^ R E F A C E. xl' 

, Strength •/ Genius he en^er fi great, if 
be reju/et to make itfr of that Affifianci 
nfohkh is offered him in the ^itys ofzh- 
ftrafe and clofe Reafoning, he will in» 
fmllihlyfini Simjeif either xoXaiXy loft, cr 
*ueryfmch hemld&ed. 

By nataral Sagacity a Man frequent- 
ly pertet*ves that there is fitnething fauU 
ty orfophifthal in another* s^eetjoningy 
hut is incapahle at the fame T'ime of dif 
eevering ^ivhere the Fault lies^ tnfuch 
Circumftanees it muft be mery defirable 
to hoHje the Mark pointed tut preafly, 
again fi tohieh all his force jhould be 
Uwelfed, to have his Thoughts put into 
fueh a regular Train as may enable him 
to unranjel the Diffiadty, apprehend the 
true State of the ^ejHon^ and tho* 
roughly txainine and i»ejgh its Cenji^ 
quenees. B^ery one, I believe, <whi 
makes any ^retenjions tifgood Senfe, tuiH 
tndea'O^ftr to form to himjelf, a rational 
;..:..*; . . ^ u Method 
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tU P R^E FA C E4 
Method £/" thinking and arguing; anf 
fwhen ence he has attained iu / aarefay 
he ivill not repent of the Trwuhle that it 
ioft him* . 

We. acknrudedge farther ^ that in 
Difcourfes upon ordinary M^ter$^ <z4i#' 
ha'ue no QccafUn to he at the Plains of 
eotttinually applying a common S^ano* 
ard, or tyin^JiurfSvei up to the Stri6k<* 
nefs of Scholaltic Forms, in order t9 
percei've the Agreement or Diiagree* 
ment of Ideas, and thereby difiinguijh 
Truth from Falftiood: Butyet itmkll 
he found of no fmall Service t§ leant 
tho/e general Roles, njtfhich are appJi* 
cable as a Teft to all Reafoning* 
ho^wennr 'varied .or difguifedby the Ad"- 
wantage ^Wit or Eloquence. «* Sr l- 
^' L oc I s M (fays a good Writer «* this 
f ' SubjfS) is a Medfure to us in the 
** Management and Oifpofal of emr 
^' own Thoughts, and m our JRca- 
fcningv. and Difcourfes' to others; 



PREFACE. »U 
^ wheretn we cannot otherwfle avoid 
*' Confufion and Diforder, than by 
«* confidering what the Condufion is 
«* we would prove, by what Medi-' 
" ams we fi^d prove i', and to 
«* which Part of the Argument (Ma^ 
•• jcr. Minor, or CMclufion) this or that 
«« particular Part of our Difcourfe re- 
** fates. If our Difcourfe be not al* 
** ways laid out in the exa£k Forma- 
^ lity of SyUogifm, yet we fhould 
•* have a Kind of Syllogiftical Plan 
** before us, that {o in every Stage of 
** our Difcourfe we may know where-* 
*^ abottts we are, and what^we are 
•• doings ^ * ^ -r 

'^ ^|22sf^aMtt«pv«r will b6 a Mea- 
•* fare whereby to judge of the Dif- 
*' courfes of others, pointing out what 
'< is ' the Condufion they offer to 
' •* prove, what the PremifTcs are 
^ whereby they prove it, .and whe- 

«* ther 
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Jiv . P R E F A C E, 

** ,thcr fuGh PrcmiiTcs do indeed prove 
' *« fuch CoQciuiion. By reducing it to 
*« Sylldgiim you fee. all the Partj of 
** an Argument in Miniature* what 
** truly belongs to it, and what is put 
^* in only for Shew» and Pomp, and 
" Amufemcnt ; and every Part in its 
«* proper Place and Order, and wiilial 
<' what Connexion one Part has with 
« another." 

Js Syllogifticai Arguments, /o like^ 
'Wife ScholatHc Diitin6tions £0-^ in many 
Cti/es uiceffary to present Canfufion^ and 
therefore • <we JhomU not entirely reJ££t 
tJbem, or take Offence a^ tbem *when rightly 
applied. The Subtilties of Schola^e 
Learning banft indeed of latt beem *9ery 
m^eh decried % andinafwithoat Re^ny 
but a Man of thoughtful Dilpofition^ 
Leifure, and mature Judgment* aii'^ 
al'-ways find nffid Enterta^mme^t amo^t' 
tjfji h ritmgi^ the more ingenious ^(hoiJ^ 

men • 
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P R E P A C B. 99 

mitt : Whtre, if hi does noi al^Mays ac^ 
fuiifice in thetr DiterMimUieu^ ytt hi 
ntiiiU find and ackno^joledgi ** a remark-* 
«' at>le Sagacity ib canvaiEng a 
^ QaelHon; and though he will 
•* Ibmetiflies laugh at the^ Doubles of 
•* their Di^ndkms* and the Mill of 
« Wordi wCch they indailrioufly 
<' throw over the plained Subjeds^ 
«« y<;t he may from theoce be ap* 
'< prized how to guard againR the 
*• &me iiitk Subterfuges arkl Arts of 
. •* Difguife, which, by MifappUcation 
«' of Laiiguap[e, are every Day put in 
«* Fradltce in Matters oi CivU Com* 
•* merce and ConverfaiioB/* 

Halving faid thits nmch cf the Uk* 
fulae is of the An if hoiiic, it re^ 
vuxins (m Coufmrmtty to the Method oh* 
firmed in the preceding Volumes of this 
Hork) to givefome Hillorical Account 
9f$is Origin und irogrejs i^ the IVorid. 

The 
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xn PREFACE. 

Thi^rfi Phihfhphers ivert fi tnttre" 
fy beh an the Study of Nature, as /• , 
ha<ve littie Regatrd to Logical Specu- 
lations. tH Py^agoras*/ School then 
njoas no R^foning bta Authority, m 
App€d frwn thi Mailer's Di^tes; 
and tbtugb 'Wt^mett nnitk -good Defi- 
nitions in the IVritings if his FoUorjiers^ 
yit Logic was thtu' unknown, smd its 
kuUsunculti'vated, ' Zedo Eieates nuas 
the Jirft whb /bund out the natural 
Train of Principles and Confequences 
in a Di/cour/e <yjhieh he formed into 
a regular Art ; f» that the Sum of his 
Logic njuas to ohfetve the Dependence 
and Conne^on that Propoiitions heetf 
to each other y and accordingly to range 
them in their natural Order. He madt 
ttfe 0/*Diaiogue, introducing tivo or mort 
Per/onsy who hy )u Omrfe of Queftions 
and Anfwers reajcn^d methodically upon 
all Suhje€ls ; and henet he ga<ue hie 
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PREFACE.^ xva. 
m^^innenttd Jrt tke Ngm pf Dia* 
lt^ca> ^hiik Logic ntmn^ditfhrtht 
Term of Dtalogne inrnt laid afidt. Mut 
ZetiOt ieatg a prat Mafier cfSuitilyt 
iw much ftrfiex*d and $mhartafs*d this 
Methods tftWProOffarms^ his SchaJarp 
refined upon it, tma* tatpiod it farther i 

into Sophiftry. 

Eucfid rf Megara, ^MW himfklf 
U the improving tf the Sobtllties of 
Xogic^ and introduced a more livefy atia 
vehement Manser of Delate i which he 
carried to fuch ai^ Mpctreme, that he 
nvas reproached as handng pojefied the 
Peofle of Mesara n^aith a Madnefi of 
Diiputing, py Uaehing them that Jh*^ | 

phifticai Method <vohich Socnttes con^ 
dewsnid. It .was this Endid and ilie 
Scholar EobuUdes that innfeated thofe 
Sophifms* tj6hich nnere^ afiernuards Jo 
much celebrated in the Schools, though 
M realiij J hey home notSiwg in them tut 
B their 
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ifvii FR.E FACE. 

/ifiV. Actttoneft, ^w*. ^ SimtM aSi# 
fitifemTOy ^.Cm) t9g0hr n^tb all that 
jSUcaneof Di^to mDkicb.ir^t^gbt Lo- 

Socr^CbS ii^expoje amd ridicule />» f« ^- 
^^r-Xtf tmdud*vtdH Ptftpl^j» 

yof ,7jtiiOi Cicero makes Socrates tit 
Author- ^uLo«ic» iMcb ie fyts M 
|ku:hed::&&Bi Heaven foj^ the. Benefit 
p^* Mankind. "ln\tgeil, thii^fhih^- 

f^pbef.metde « Syfimi- ef all eJH BrecepH 
ef tiei Jrt, and^deenfinftrated the ufi 
and ixut Pra^Uce of them in, his kxDX^ 
liar Converfauon. Me <im-He utahingy 
hut Flato has pr^r'tftd the Logic, pf^ 
his Mi^n» ^dhiih has stothit^g peatkar. 
^ to the . di/putati've Fart of ^uhieb 
iSocrates h0d hut a *very mean. Opinime. 
Of the Socratic Method ef dif^uting. 
njoe hawe givess Examples in thefoUo^u^ 

. iy^^rm^fe \ hui it bmi ims ot^/ir'ned^^ 
Vv '». skat 
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ihn So^mei Hi his Ri4^i^ 0plh4 
hi$ii{el^mare to Qgeitions ihan Aniwers« 
hc^ijfe^tkff CboTMStr rfhis Genius vtuu 
fotifr to- raijk Deuin thasi to refiht 

' Till tJiMt ^ome to^ Ariilotle, w/ meet 

nuitb nothing fix'd and regular in Lo- 

.gk- \i* m>^s $his great Genius that firji 

difcofnnrejcl the Way of arriving at Sci-» 

ince hy the Evidence of Demonftra* 

^QS^y a%d of frocuding to fuch Demons 

firatwn^; in a geometrical Method, hj 

$he , conclufive form^ the infallibly 

Rule of Syllogism. In the Compor. 

ftofition of Syllogifins (he otfer'ues} 

there ms^ be nothing falfe in the Mat-: 

ter> nothing vicious in the Form; and 

the Rules he has laid donun concerning 

them ha^e Been allowed hy the teamed 

tp heJuA and.folid, and t^retable to tht 

n^titural Courfe of Reaib9« // is true, 

^ cbitf 4im W Scope rf 4ri^c*j 

/ Digtaed by Google 



»' P^FL>B F'A C il '' 
togic is mtitfiikUch id tiach MettitieAft 

efxme Reafohirig/ as u'enahk ihtm ^ 
Arht^ falfe Af guments io a fr^ptr Trial 
wiJ ScTirtin]^, and ii^ gl^ard AXa^ft th . 
Sophifois 'which loere then in Vogue i1ind^ 
'svhtch Be tmplo^ his Art u dete^^ md 

The Stoks refined more ttpon \j0^z 
firoft dl the other Sc6b of Philofo- 
Jibejrs J aad feemcd to have armed them^ 
JU'ves nvith all its Thorns^ and eom^- 
meueed the mjt formidable Wmngkrs 
^fthe Schools, to /ufiport their vain and 
extravagant Notions. To this Pur-^ 
ftje the/ indented new Mode5 of SyU 
loglfin, iefi natural than thofe of Arif- 
totk, tut more cnnnbg and captious. 
ney pretend, that Chryfippus himfelf^ 
ame of their $i^, 'wrote no lefs than 
&ree hundred Volumes upon the^ Art 
y* Logic 5 hm his Refinements^ (as 
Seneca has shfervedj cnly tended /« 

breai 
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freki mtidmermBtg ki tofctfline SpinLi 
thus th^r-lj^^ iixfimt iligkt ««/ 
faperficial^ kiing Uttkmorg than M' 
Di/pite wAma Names ^and. tifeir Sjj* 

duiim\cf that' fkikfo^hj >njMch «iurtf 

inglfncatkdfrom the FuHic^.tke Logic 
%f %e,to»*rtmt^id a^l9n§ Titm.tki^ m 

taught 0/ Rcooe y^t^ *^uitibdes nvhar9-» 
tf Hkl^S' hkt humtroitfif^xpafed im 1:^8^ 
pomcdies^w^. Qicmidit^mnjf Mao* 
of his Wvrks.. ^' ' V .>^ ' - 

Mid ^noLafprihe' (f tiht- Nicmias nvd\ 
Quibbles ^ the Stoics* <«wdr is/t drti" 
fcial'Mim that of 2i^uo* And iOamei 
qn ' kvhh greataS' ' SintpUc^y^ He .ht:^^9 

fiburi^n and of Argumentation, nvfith 
B 3 indi*dt 
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itniee/t rendered him vt/tmk ami tiitk ik 
Diiputes. iM/iorclHHg afttr Truth 
ke preceeM^ enfy if the Senies, ^hich 
hi termed' ihnktk «nd nataval Light 
of Mankind, mi R^^hm tfoit th 
Judgment of Senle nvM ;6/i fecond^ 
Thi Bimfliei^ of hu'h6%\Cp inmsim 4 
good Meafiire ~twin£ to tbw Cleaniefs of 
his Terms; hi h^9g rfOfikkm^ (and 
Expirience fiftn»s it. to h trui) thai 
thi eommotr Boara^tf DiJ^mH it tht 
AmbigcBty of Propcmtknu. fbus in 
ri/bivid ail Falioiiit ami Sofi^/ms hp 
thi Ban ExpUcadoa ^ /i^. Words { 
concinding, that if Mut ari not quite 
ftapid, thiy muft nads agres mth^r 
Sentiments, nvhen once thn andecftaad 
each other's Msamng. ht a Wfd^ a 
Soandnefs and Sknpiicity of Senfe* 
affifted nuith fame, natural Refle£doa» 
mtasalithi Logic* rf Epicurus *wh^ 
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was fibi ^iNfy curioui dtma Modes md 
Forms* 

When thi WriHngs ^ AriAotb^ 
noki€h had lain bid fir miotf Jgiip 
nfHTi mtci di^vofred^ hi$ Mi$k9d djT 
Reafining ««$as gemraiif fM^trnd^ mt 
^he moft ib&l mud certain, 0nd in iH, 
^ghfi^ FetpaUtns h th§ In^imiontf 
SyHogifm. Qalon, n»bo hud fwntd 
iomt dijfttenl Notions of LogK, M 
itngth aequi^ced in that of Aiiftotto, 
Hknd tontrihded murh to J^nad its Re^ 
fatmkfi. Mmfl&dnSi Ammdmus, nmi 
^hiTsstmotig th$ Greeks f^^ Attftia; 
Boethtus/ Thi(»ts Aquinas/ and ma- 
ofy nmo ^ thi Ladns, (nvt to men- 
Htm thi ^fafaiians) ftuMtd Ariftode'/ 
LogiCf 4i their Pattern and Originai. 
Om this Model the Schoolmen firimd 
thetir Ch^daer, t»ho (to the Shame of^ 
Rmfin) reign'd rmith tot loiig md tik 
m^/ilnte a 8*m^i hut thongh th^ fifl 
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> a Di'uifimt afNetaiaaMs and 
diib, yet both Parties prociei$d^ upon 
jtolfe'j FrincipUi in thuY Dddfes. 
-aurcntius VaJla undermk h reform 

AriftoteUain L$pc, iy* reiiucing the 
a Prcdic^amients to Three, md iy 
ing $ff the third Figure of Syllo- 
n ; itU his Enterfrize did not/uc^ 
i. Ludovicus Wvit% attempted ano^ 
" Sort of Reformat tap f (chiefly <with 
yeS to the Schoolmen) bvi with no 
er Succ^. Jndusfor Peter Ramu9» 
laid down the Plan of. a^ new 
gic, be has r^uherfpoikd tbatt amenJ^ 
Mh^ be has borrowed from Ariflotle. 
rdan compofeda Logic from the Stoci 
bis Predecefforst which has liule va- 
ble in it but AiiftodeV ^ometrical 
thod. 
5imgleilas> a Jefuit> is one of the 

that has written on AriftotleV Lo- 
, which he has d$t^ withagredU 

deal 
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FREFACE. »r 

/ai/ of Julike axd Cleamefs .* But 

Van Helmont in a Logicnl Treatije 

bos ext^ofvagmntly pretended to over' 

tbrth-w the Syftem of Aiiftotle, without 

a9tj^ Ground to fufport bis , otvt* Dei^ 

cartes begun a Logic» njobicb ht left 

unfinijhed; and *wbicb bis FoUptJoerr 

bave endeofvoured to ilbifirate and im^ 

pron;e, M. Rapia reckons him the heft 

NadoBaM amomg^ the ModernA, nvhat^ 

over he delivers bein^ well conceived^ 

Mnd ^difaovering that Depth ^ Medi^ 

tadon 'whidj ^^was }>is peculiar ExceU 

knee. According la the fame Critic^ 

** of the modon Treatifes of Logics 

** the moH accompUihed of all ita 

** Parts is that which Peter Mounyer] 

" a Phyiician of Grenoble, has puhr 

** liihed in the Works of Honoratns 

«* Faber the Jeji^t. What he has 

" written on the Art of ^yUogifm 

** and Confeqtten€e> which is his main 
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"^^ Bii/iriefffy ii ihi original in its ISuA: 
^' No Man kas ever carried tiieie 
^f Speculations fartheis or Kas more 
*' exbaofted the Matter> by reciting 
•^ the almoil infinite Modes and Con^ 
^' neaioRS of the Sylloei^ Tenns/^ 
-fTc bim tberifkre^ and Oihir ffritfrs rf 
tktfisme Ktfuli ^^we rrftr thtfi *ujh9 af9 
4efirous of bsing mcqtumUJ with Juc^ 
^picuUtimn Jn tktir utmofi Extint4^ > As 
fir our 'PdrtSf o^ Difign hting caicuo'. 
hii'd for tht Jkftruaion 0^ Youthi wmi 
•h imrodutii$em to an AcfoahUanee 
^th thi Art of-^ltO^i ^ it is mo^ 
4augkt amoa^fi uty fmd front tht Oi^-^ 
frurity tubieh to^vontd it for many Agit^ 
Atn have chiiffy foUvmtd the Steps laf 
-t^ur isdrked Comttryman Dr. Watt#»^ 
^hofi Treatif^m this SidjeS fumed he/f 
ifiUted ' to ouri Purpo/t, and which hds 
4lefer<vedy Hmt 'inith nmverjal Apfroba!^ 
Aon, I. , . 

-*:. ■ Me/oti 
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* 'V :> /; :. ..:.. ' ■.:^ . . \ 

Muft Jity firming c$mtrmitg Vinr A^ 

Memt of^mhkk w #ii^^/ 9» improfit 
jUdhUn in the Art of Logic* yA^ 
04^>^ ^//W/ ^tietKe //Bir^^J in ge* 
verali but th tfeOH/t, Part &/ thof$ 

^a'oi^cmfinU it M ^ffetmitokf^^io»t^ 
Mftai^i pttfdy gpintttal;7ar/fi> AT tB^ 
$Qttl of Maii« Angels, ^iJii Ood bim^ 
^h ^ ^hiik R^afiit AJriftodc l^W 
if Nacufaf Divif^y.; ^ 

*Ar fiM Ftmder 4»/ th^i^dHttr 6f th& 
tbfttmaed MitboJ tf Rfio/^iHz'jifed in, 
Mtuph)r!fic», 49^ M^ C9nfmtdt$M tf 
immatefid Beings ; fir his ^reJeceJo}^ 

tkat n^ofj^ AfidfoliJt^h ihifs Subfeast 
P/tbagoraa itkUeJ is ^>SNfJ^ 49 ka*t^ 

learnt 
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learnt the Umty af the Godheail 
Jftvm the Heht*W$» ^^uken^kf ^amWed 
iftt9 'l&gpyXi ^ /f J^swe\ytaHihli->iti 
■if the Greel^f^ k^t-hf likev^Je hwrttufeel 
all tbf mjfietimK and niifamfi^ryMfithn^ 
•/the Egyf^Usoiircidting /^tSpirits dM 
Intelligqnc^j *ivki€Jk they fitpf^fcd ijt^erM 
iniftfted viith fime .andjubtU^ JB^ddkssi 
Plato io$k tb(S Do^ne/roM.fythskgfhr 
rSLS, and^Tf^^M a/Tttrward^^iran/cjuied 
it fr9m Plato. Apttleiu^: inde$d fays^ 
that mbpdy hai^/poim better ^ X^ncerning, 
Spirits ^«^ Divide Matters* ./^Mr Piato 
euid his Followers ; v i^«/ [ffeoikin An^ 
Uqtiiiy afofids' aching ek^thi^SMi^eff, 
€$mpB/edvHtbJk mueb ^ttingih ^ ^ea^ 
fa* as Cic«ro'i Bi>gJu ^f^th^ NatCirit 
«f the Gods.. TCt. Writ^^s ef. tkt 
laiir PJatopift* under the ]^oAMn £«w-» 
fterwi M the Suhje4i ^ M^pl^Ttioft. 
are ideak and inaccurate* \Nor,are tke. 
Greek fatjfirs ^/inr /m^, ia fhfiK 

^ DijP^ 
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Pit El? ace; xx» 

Bifiptirfes on Angels andSij^U, oh , 
Account hfthefalfe Notions ^ ivhicb many 
if them brought but of Platrf / School, 
Ho'-Me^er, the Befog of a God, the 
Immortdity of thfe Soul, //^^ Exiftence 
of good and evil Angcb, and other 
important Truth of Religion ^ ha^e been 
/o fully re^ealed^ and placed in Jo clear • 
d Light, under the Chriitian Injlitution, 
as leaves no Room to entertain a Doubt 
concerning them^-^^-^Buf nve kre ram- 
ilihg a Utile f'om- /what relates to our 
frefent Furpofi, and it is Time to re* 
turn. 

Many and large Volun»s hipue been 
^jeritten on the Subje£l of Metaphy. 
fics ; and a whole Tribe ef Commen- 
tators have employed their Pens upon 
AriHotlc's Metaphyfics in particular, 
which were taught and admired in the 
Schools for many Ages, though his moft 
xealoks Defenders <Jlo^ them to be the 
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S'ift imfir^a.tf mU bigi Workt, jB^ 
is Science (aji. *wtll as Jbogic) lAios 
ir ought into Clofttetfipt by the tpfifi Mul'^ 
tiiude of,i[M<^^d b^jr^arojos Tgniiis^ 
rf ob(<ture and perplexed Dieiiniti(ms» 
of dry and barr^ Qo&ceptioqs, and. 
]^eafonings> *with ^icb the Scltoolmen^ 
had embarraJl^ it^ huf from inhich it 
hat been rtft^ued by tnqJern Writers ;!0n' 
tlbe Suhje^, and therefore Jh^uld not\bet 
^/itireiy .thr(^n, afidt fx rf no. manner. 
ofU/eor Stgt^ificaiion, Our Oatplogy ^ 
// only a .ftiort Sketch efthe Science % 
but we thought our Logic would not i$ 
compleat 'luithqut Jt, ms they are near^ 
ly related e^nd even conneQ^ed 'with 
e(uh other, , To ^ reduce the Reader to 
the Study of Ontolo^^ we Jhall gi'ui, 
him the Sentiments of Dr. Watts m this 
Heady with nohich we Jhafl ctnclnde 
m Preface, 
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•f la order f/ajj btj to m^e duo* 
^' Enqiuries into all the; ParticuUrs 
*] which %o tqwdtfds the cM»pUat ^nd- 
** ccmprebefifk/f Idea of Jiny fieingf 
*1 the Science of On^oUgy is exceed- • 
'i ing acceflary. ^This i^ what was- 
** wont to be wiled "Cs^JirftPmrt of-^ 
*<. MetafbyJUs in|he Ftrifumic jSpbiools. • 
'* It t$tots of Being i^ iti mofi g^erfil^ 
**, Nature, and of all its J^eaions an^ 
*♦ Relation. Icoijfeftthe o\6.JPop{fl»* 
** Schoolmen have mingled a Nurobep 
f ? 9f ufeful SabtUties i^th this Sci- 
f * cnce ; they have exhaufted their 
f own Spirits> and the Spirits of theiv 
ff Readers, in many laborious and- 
** intricate THfles, and fome of theii; 
^f Writings have been fruitful of 
" Names ^without X^ea^, which have 
'c cione . much Injury to the iacred 
f« Study of PivyH^,; Upon this, 
, "" <• Ac- 
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'• Account many of the Modcrnt 
** have moft unjaftly abandoned the 
•* whole Science a: once, and throwa 
*' Abundance of Contempt and Rail- 
** lery upon the very Name of Me- 
*' T A PHYSICS : Bat tlds Contempt 
*' and Cenfure is very unreafbnable 5 
'* for ckis Science, feparated from 
^* fome AtiJhtilidM Fooleries and 
'* /cholaJNc Subtiltiesy is fo neceffary 
'^ to a diltind Conception, iblid 
" -Judgment and juft^ Reafoning on 
•' mai^y Subjeds, that (bmetimes it is 
" introduced as a Part of Lozic^ and 
*< not without Reafon.^ Ana thofe, 
'« who utterly deff^iie and ridicule it 
'* either betray their own Ignorance, 
** or will be fuppofed to make their 
^' Wit and Banter, a Refuge and Ex- 
<< cufe for theif own Lazinefs. Yet 
•* thus much I wo«id add, that the 

^ Uior 
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PREFACE, xxxiu 
^» lat«r Writers of Ontology arc genc- 
" rally the bcft on this Account^ bc- 
*• caufe they have left out much of 
*f the ancient Jargon.** 
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:l o G I c. 

INTllODjLJQJlOK, 

Cy Logic, and its Parts. 

Q:, \T/HAT is Logic? 

V V A. It is the Art of Thinks 
ing and Reajbning juftly, or of making 
a right Vfe of the Faculties of the Mind 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and the 
Communication of it to others. 

Q^ Whence is the Term derived ? 

A. From the Greek Word Logos, 
Vijcourfe. 

Q. Into 
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CL Into how many Pafii it tiojtsc 
4amd«d^- : .. ^- - 1 :■ 

A. Into four^ becaufe fo jhany /Vi- 
I'tt/z/V/ or Operations of the Mind are 
more knmemtely ^tniceitidd thetdln; 

Q^ Which arc thofe? 

A. PerceptioHi Judgment^ Rpfiningi 
and T>tlf%fi$i9n\ T«eh of whi^-fliail 
lie treated bf in Ordet. 
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Qt tX^If AT is Pititc«PTto*i ? 

^ ^ A. JPgfcefiicn, Conceptimi 
or JlpfrebarftoHi is tkat u^ (or rather 
JPc^n) </ the Mind wher^ it be- 
comes anJcUus of any Thiag> ox form 
^tnJdea of the ObjeSU let bdbre it* 

<^ What is treated of in this £rft 
^Ait of Xf^tf which jf growided oil 
Perception^ 

A. The firfl Part of i^ treattoF 
4iiB^ortsof/i/«tf/^ 

' CHAP. 

D,g,„zedbvGOO,5.i 
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CHAP. L 

^ '^ A. A Notion, Image, or 
Reprefsntation of any Thing, as con- 
ceived by the iWliid. — Thus, for In- 
ftancQ, if we think of a ^(^ij^^, 2. Figeoj^, 
or any other Obje^ ; ^eN^fioH or //wj^^ 
tkereofj which w forinedin the Mind, xs 
called the Idfo-cff ^ Hor/ir a PigeoK,^8sCk 

(X^ Whence is the Term Idea de^ 
rived ? '** 

A. From' thc^Gr^^>f Word Wj, ^ 
ySft; becaufe the Mind pcrcMvesr<ind 
fees, as it 'were, within itfelf the Obi. 
jeft about which it is employed. 
' Q^ Hqw do we come by our Ideas F 

A. The Mind gams all its Ideas ei^ 
ther from Sen/ation or Rejk&ion ; tliat 

is, 

^ Dc„ze..v Google 



t 5 ] 
is, riihfr hy ineans of the Senjes, or 
by refteSiing on \x^ own Operations, and 
obf;rving what palTes within itfelf,' 
Timsg i^ Inftance, by Seeing^ we ob- 
ta^ the ideas of Colours ; by Hearing 
we have th<^ of Sound ; by Tafting 
we get thofe of fitter, Siveet, Sour, &c. 
And from the latter -Source, /. e. from 
taming our Thoughts inward upon the 
A^ons of.our own Soils, arife the 
Ideas of Jfient, Di//eHt, Judging, Rea* 
font Uttderjiandingy IVill] &c. But of 
the Origin- of our ideas we fliall fay 
more hereafter. 



C H A p. II. 

Of the Oi&]tcr% of Perce ftion. . 

Q^ \\/H AT is an Ohjea of Per ^ 
^^ ^ ceptitm ? : 
A* It is that which is rtprefcnted in 
: - . . the 
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fhc Idea ; that whidi is the Arxhttyf^ 
or Pattern^ according to which the 
Idea 15 formefl* 

Q^ HaYe thefe Object na other 

Name ? 

A. Yes ; all Objedbs of our Ideas 
are called Themes^ whether they are 
Enfities or Non-entftiej, that is> Beings 
or Not-heings ; for Nonrexiiknce may- 
be prppofed to our Minds> ja» well a| 
real Exigence or Being. - - 

' Q^ Howis J5^;/a|^ufuaUyconfidered? 

A. Meing is generally cpn£d^ed 
lirider the Diflindioa of Sidffianec 
^d Mode, 

'Q^ What is a Substance ? 

A. It is. .Being which /ubjtfls By 
it/elf I that is, has an Exiftence of its 
fhwft, a feparate Eocijhnce^ indepen* 
dent of any other created Being. 

Q^ What do yon mean by this In- 
dependence} 
%•;•• '■ - A. AU 
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ilf -*P 4*^ I mwi 1*, that » Siibr 
HMnce cannot be anmihihueJ, or utterly 
<^eftroye4 and rcdpyced to Nothiag, by 
any Power inferior to tha^ of its Crea^ 
tor.) thoagh its particular Form, Na^ 
fure, and Froferties iiaay £'e altered and 
deftroyed by many inferior Caufes, 
Thiw* for Example, Jfood may be 
toijied into Fire, StaoJt^^ and ^^es ; a 
ffou/e into Rubbtp, and ^^^/^ into /c^, 
and. Vapour ; but the Subftance or Matr 
ter of which they are made ftiU remains,. 
tho' the 4?crms and Shapes of it are very 
ma^ altered. Let a Suhjiance undergo 
a^ many Changes as you {)Ieafe> vet ihl| 
it is a Suhfiance ; and in this Senie it de- 
^nds uD©n Goialonc fq? its Exillence. 
. Q;^ How many I^d3 of ;S^b^ances^ 
arethei:c? ... „ . 

A. T^ey mjy be alf coq^jpreEended; 
^ft tUe general JDiviiSon oiJ^iritMil and 
corporeal that is^ what wei common-/ 

-^ f . w7 -^ ... ► -- --* *. J 
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fy und«rftand i)y the Words Sc/fyjoi^ 
Spirit. " y 

Q^ But are Subftances no odierwif^ 
iiftinguiihed ? " " ' ' 

A. Yes ; they are dlftingoifticd mto 
Simple and Compound ^ Pure and Mixed ^ 
AnimaU and Inanimate. 

Q^ What ^xiSimfie Siii?ftancc8? 

A. Thtfj wluch' have no Mixtur? 
or Compofition' in thein of different 
Natures. Such are either Spirit., and 
in this Senfe God is called a ^f»//p ^^- 
ing ; or the Elements of natural Bodies^' 
tjiat is, tho(e Jir/t Principles or Corpuf, 
r/« of which all Bodies do OfigiiiaUy. 
cbnfift.' 

Q;^ What is meant by Compound 
Subftances?' ^^ .. 

. A. Such as are made up of two or 
more fimplc <Jne;S. So ^verjp' Thiflg. 
in the wholfc material Creaaon, that^ 
can by ther Art of Mafl-be Vfefolvfe^ 

intt 
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iftee efferent &iAf(|nic^ i$ a Cmr* 

/^ifW' afod in imy other Senfe } 

A. Yesi in a9^i«^4ar$iej^eaJWfft& 
is ctlM ft Smj^JIkiy^hmg made 
onljr of Steely Im^ a ^4v0r// or a Km/i 
is ft Cmfuiid^ becipre its Haft or 
Handle is mtin ojf Matenals differcat 
from 'r^ie . Bfade* 

Qj, What do you mean by tm and 

A^ Tfaefe Terms, when applied to 
Bodies^ are famtmifLt dcm to Simpli 
ftnd CoMmmd. So QeU is iaid to be 
puret if It has no Alio/, no Mixture 
bf other Metal in it4 But if any other 
B li fcia l or Metal be jnij^led with it^ 
it is called a mixid Bo4y or Sobilance. 

Q;, What is onderdood by Anim^ 
•Siibibioces? 

A* Sock aa at« endued ynsik Lifk 
Jp. and 
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and ^tii/^'i as all S^ts of Jxijjtfd^^ 
viz, it/f#/, Mifjfs, Bfr.i-u Fijhesy Sts..^^ 
VcgftdSl^s are al fo rcc k q aed ain on gll 
atumaied Bul^^nr^s. { ha-vjng^ withia 
tfe'm a Prifcipf^^ Lffi {^.u tn^f be 
t!tlte'd) WVcrrb]f they gtvw, ' iWirm/ * 
ahd /f tf«/i/t/ ihdr Specks, : though ygid 
cf Senfatiort, - -Suck ^stM'timrHir&fM 

r Q. i^^t is meanis by^ikiimva/ir 

A. Thofe whictt hftve:«faLi^ jioIf 

' • "■^"■" '^h^xmtMtTSi^, 

ItMed as fofiEblJam^y^i^ 
, ^ . _' '^u iindttrftarrfLJbyj.a 

iV th^t.A^K"»ca»ndtJfubfrfl-/|L«>?^ 
V%5r, ^4 Siiftfeh4e d4»s,J)£itiJ]«rfopg| 
W^VT^ ffi^fifej-fey the H«lp(W ^me 
JS.ubft^nce ;. which, for thatdftwOpi^.fc 

*"^ ^ A Modf 
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t n 1 

A JWiu/f bas up I^xulence. of 4t« ci^ 
but depends on fomc Subftancc ft.f^ 
its very Being. v •* ^ 

' Q:, in what Manner does Mo^ 
dtptnd on SuhJ^iince F ,* .' 

A. Not as a Being depfends on its 
Caufe, (tor {o Sid^Jlanca tiicmftlves de- 
pend on God their Creator) but a 
Mode >uft necefi'arily exiil in fcns^ 
Subft^nce, or it cannot exift at all.— ^ 
Thus Shape is a Mode of Body; and 
cannot fubfift widiout it; z& Knc^^i^ 
Udge isa Mode of the Mind, on which 
it is equally dependent; For were 
there no Body or Matter, there could 
be no Shafe ; and were there no Mind 
or Sfirit, tfiere could be.po fuch Thing 
jt9 Knowledge. . ^ r -li t 

Q. Can*t ypu give one famihar In- 
ftance, to explain the Difference be- 
tween M^de and Suhflance ?' 

A Yes ; if we reflefk on a round 
■ *. - D 2 -Picc^ 
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iRecc of ^AT, it is plain the Wax tf 
a Thing which may fubfift without 
that Raundne/s : Make ii f^uar^, trian- 
/a^r. alter its figufe ever (b much, 
yel*1Bll it is Wax ; and for this Reafon 
It is called a Suhftance* On the con* 
trary, the Roundnefs is lb dependent 
on the Wax, that it cannot fubfifl; 
without it, or fonae other Subibmcej 
for we cannot' conceive of Rouninefs 
dilHndt and?*; feparate from a mund 
Body. And this is what we denomi- 
nate a Mode. 

Q^ Are M^dis called by no othar 
Name? 

A. Yes ; fometimcs they arc c^ed 
^alities. Attributes, Properties^ and 
Accidents. 

CL Have not Modes their fevenJ 
DinSons, as well as Suifiances ? 

A. Yes 3 they are dil&nguifticd into 
various Ednds, as EJjcntial zxA A'cci-^ 

dental 
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and Extrinfic^ and feveral othofs. 

Q^ Wl^jt is an J^i>//W^«*/ 

A. That which belongs to the vciy 
Natnce or Eflcnce ofits Subj^; at 
S^Mty in M^ter, Thinking in a Spirit ^ 
&c^-«^f tSkntial Modes Ibqie are 
called /nJAT^iryy as Rwndnefs in ^Gl$ht% 
Oth^^ Jkcondiiry^ as Volubility or ^/« 
11^ to if ^9 width is conieqaent upon 
the fbripev. The.^ft ia-cs^led the /)^- 
firencin being tb: diftingufi^ing At« 
tribute of, a Globe ; and the latter is 
termed a vFr^/#^. 

Q^ What is an Jcci4lgjrtal Moie ? 

A» That which is' not Mecejjary to tho 
Being of a Thing, but may be wanting, 
tjpA yet the Nitt^e of the Suhjea re- 
Oiain the/i9n^; as Bmmtthnefs or Roughs 
n^s, Blcuiknejs or Wbiunefs, Motion or 
Agi?, ia a G/«^ or Bowl '9 for thefe 
may be ^ changed, and yet the Body 
remains % Gloh fiiU» Such Mcdes as 
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Ade (ana no others) Wrt prcferlf 
called \;^fr//i?^j of B(Mles. 

Q;^ What irmeant by Mfolutc2tcA 

a: Ari Ahfiluk Mode w that which 
bHongs^tq^uS'Subj^cb, >^hh6iit refped 
iO'j».ny otSer Ritng whatfoever :- Btit a 
relafivr^Mqi^r^ arife^s ^from the Gom- 
parifoh *df <^fe Body with anc^eher.* 
Thus M/«?/i is an ahfiluteM66:€ofz 
B5d/ r f>t* I t^n cohfider ^ Body as 
ifi^ Mjtfon," v^ithout comparing^ it to . 
artyTliitig dfe in the-vvhole Creation: 
But S-juiftnefs and Sloiwie/s are r^lati<ve' 
Maiea, thft fdeas whereof are^ pro- 
duced by eotn faring the -Motioti(K)f 
ale Body with that of others ; as the 
Motion of a Bowl on a BowUng-Qreafi • 
\s'^^joi/i; vfhtrt compared witli'a Stfkihy 
zx\^ it is /^-^, when cWmp^ted VwtJi a 
Cknnnn Bali,-^So alfo SizeiS'VLn ahfo* 
Lite Mode ' of a Body; but Gfifkme/s 
and Smallnsfi are rckuhfe Ideasi 
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A. Such as rwe <oii4eiv€j;lft fe Jpi 

^.tQt Wkatb.an;i^aa^fi«3,^r.JJo4^:? i. 
i« Ai'*1JJiat whkli.W/ mt^in^, Sulg.0 
ilfoiff* bm:denir«ckfrpaii £an«tto9g «ih 
^dM/ QP/wm^ 10 tt;9lA^, when wc fay 
aVTiing is J^ktit kfmdf h0e</, U^^ 
So if i %7 TWi Bi^ft^wti. <wit.hm^ 

Po i itfelf, btttowrUti^^ dcHi^a fVoSI 
hs SiHiadio ^mkr^peft^ lb« Wall* 

-\%AAVrhe fiivtfioB^Mci^JlltO /JKi 

i^ tfix .aikE akiti ;t)ei^.fhe:*lalW ^.tbac^fC 
4Qci^«ot,*^dcfavi». tAjMB ii^jpWive4^1^^ 
|xalirti>les. D 4 Q. Axe 
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#iDrti^ akifig Notice of ? <> ., 

^t ^akm ^^oA Bmffim ' iM leclconcA 
atncnf tk«fiJliN^«f£ciagk> ^/^ 
^ is here meant Jufftriwg <» ita^in§ 
Adtidn ^^ am}^ vAu^mnd ifr aUledflhe 
AtfiiN^, ^nhafeKwhiiBk o^k^tdnfeed 
til»wlj^.-^Tfaiif^ ;Wkeaia.S 
4^ Ha[tnm«r ftaiiei s ^isaf^ of Im^ 

^ tho muottitfr^' at ^tirfUa^ 1^. tte 

^AlPiiii^Jpfoteott Aitker Jiri. 
ded into Itaturd and SuptMki^Kak 

e^itMAd-kMU^u^u r %, ;rA#u^ 

Ml^ib Pa)dT4i^tt^^Ji^i^/0iw 3tei0fr^ 
Jl/ i^^*z4Mt/ ifi^fii^; <lw«e hia ia<i0lr^ 
^^^^k^ iili Wam-at'^ Uoie,. a^d U^ 
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«§«ib, i£ 1 tky diat Jkck.0 wfi is t0 
are two i)Jbifif» tlm oot* trifibg frofii 
derttton ;. the «ther fipwi^ hi* Beii^ 

<^ Ii this all yon luite taiay.eo*^ 

\ A^^lior; I wookl halcyon (^ferve, 
that thoii|;h the gnalaft £iin of Modf# 
btiopg to Sn^tecttk vet diore are 
£ime winch are inly iMi^ rf'mkn 
ModfAi For th«igh> tk^. fida^in and 
by aiSl^tfinv^raatteiodgkal Smkfta 
of tktfiii tiwyi age |ito«^rl)r. sinI dt* 
foOly attributed to fetnr MaJU of tha^ 
Sohiaiioe* . /Buu Mia»m\% the 4&^ 
of a ^tfifr» bot Swi/Hiefifi aftd SUvuf^fs 
mtJfhtmiCtMttimt- And if I fiiy a 
Man vndks> pw^fidljt^ iti if plain that 
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9f{ft?on h-^^iMMk^zi thiat>Tiiiie ^4»A 
Walking^ ir a*'pactk«lar<il^<>Ji>*'.or ,Mb3^ 

IkrtReAifife* (SSWMingi^ V\ o » • -re 

* Q;; VNm kkv« gtveoiibr s^fkr^^A^fk 
tStLTd oi^BtHtgi^ or Sif6/im$ce,i 'lokbiib 
vaHoui^ ¥Jikdtt di'M94Ui^ but how.iki 
you explain th« Nature of Notiifft^' 
or Noff^fn$lty*f * -">\ J ft -•> ?• ^ 

fold Cbnfi<i^at!ion,i«»if iclatcs^ eilher 

^ Q^ ibw^wit M^be. .konfidsrqi^iSitli 

cxdiidinlg^rti^oA^Afffn tg^w.con%» 
qOeiilly ^' .ifodei ; asd tbb i^tcaUM 

- C!i Bdwr.is i& adnidftced with.'' idte 

tion to'M^i^ ;v 4. V* > ri. J . V V r, %/. 

* A^ Whe^ rtkere is ^Jioft^tttity %£ 
M$des tnlyy^it U/«dn£dered euhet.Jk4 
a mere Negation, or as a Privation. 
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Q^ What i§ meant by thefe Terms ?* 
"A. B7 Negation wt m^an the 'Ah-* 
fenc^ of that which does rtbt* naturally 
belong to tha 'SuSjcft ; aslhe Want of 
Sigl^t in a Sttine, Or Cf(\Lidrntng in a' 
FiJhermaA : But the Waht cf %;{»/ m a 
JWb:;?, to whotifi it tr'afuf-alfy^^longs, otl 
of Ltarning in' a 'Phyjt^ihn or a Dinjine," 
itho oiight not to be withtjut it, is; 
dit!ed/i'Pr/V^//V^r. 'I So the' Stnfulne/s 
of^a\iy human A^on is faid to be* 
a:iP?f^atron, as it corififts ifi a /T^a/z/' 
of Conformity to thn1*aW of 06o. '| 

- C H A>... nil .' ' 

* Of jBf Jevfral ^rts ^ Ideas. ^ 

(^ LI aW QUiny. idiuk of /i^^x^are 
^'-^ there? 

A.^ Idm may be c^nfidered accord* 
iftg to their Original, iheir Nature, 

theif 
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^einO^V^Xj and^ their %42iSrW^; Apd 
this fourfold DivifloQ wiQ eafdy^^ c^m- 
prife them. all. . : . . - 

(^ How arc we to conlider them 
with rcfoedt to their Or i c^i n a^ ? 

A. lohas been the $ubje6t of j^ 
ttreat Controvcrfy, Wiether my of 99^ 
Idtas ^f innate wno, that is, born witii^ 
us, and natwaUy belonging to por^ 
Miiids. This ia^ pofitively affertod by^ 
fome, but tttterl)^ denied Ijy Mr. tockB, 
who (in my Opinion) has fufidemiy 
fliewn, that all oiv lideas are derived, 
from SenfutUn and Refie8ion ; of which 
I hare (kid* (bmcfching aiready.i ■ ^ 
Bttt> withoul ent^efing into this De- 
bate, I t^^njc our Idieas, with, regard 
to their Original, may be divided mto 
three Sorts, \^ Sen^^ SfintuU and 
Ahftraaed. * ' 

- %^ What do yoo moan by ^nfltU 
Ideas; 

A. By 
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A. "By fenjjhle or torpor eat Ideas L 
mean thofe whi^h arc derived brigi-' 
tially from qur Senfes:' Such are the 
leas of Colauh, Sounds, Taftes, Shapes t 

Q^ What do you underftand by 
S/irituaJ idcZH } 

A. The Word/piritual is herd ufed 
in a natural, not in a i;eUgsous Senfe* 
and fi^nifies the fame as mental or in* 
teiUAuaL Thefc Ideas we gain!)/ re^ 
ieSiftg on the Nature and A^ons of 
onr own Soulsj by meditating ^ contem" 
plating, and obfcrving what pafles 
i^thin ourfclves, Sdch are the Idea* 
Q£Thougbt, Xno-viled^^i^udgment, Kta^ 
fin, LotH, Fear, Hope, &c. 

Qj^ What are Ahftraaed Ideal ? 

A. TWfe are framed by that Ope- 
ration of the Min3 which we ufually 
call Abfira^ioH, whereby w^ feparmi^ 
fime P^rts of an Idea from other Parts 
9/ it. Or confider a Thing >^4' «» if- 



?^ 



filft nvithout ri^ff^ ^o thi Suhjc^ 'whfre^ 

in itrejides, Thus, if we Cortfider 

Magnitude o^ Humanity fn then^fclves,' 
or without being attached to ahy par- 
ticular Body or 'Per/on, thefe are called 
ahflra^ed ideas. . itVhittnefs is ^n <i^- 
ftraSied Idea, when confidered irt ge- 
neral , and not as rtfidiiig va Chalk, 
"SnrjiAjg AUiky or any particular "Subje^St 
whatfotvcr. Of the ilime Nature ?re 
our Idcris of Caafii m'eci, Liken^/s 
JJtdikentfi^ ildtfutiij, ,Cufi,irariiy, aV.d 
imiunicrabk others. Some indeed 
have coTit<?iled the Reality of any fJch 
Jdtrai as tliofe we are l|3eaking of ; 
bat to ms the Diilin^ion fetm$ \o 
lie fuilidendy w.t craft ted': ' Hbwefex*, 
I ain apt to tfi^iiikp tl^at uprn a ftrift .Ex-, 
amination ev:en our moll ahfirafied 
Jdeai will be found to owe their O- 
riginal to $e*ffttioti or Ittji^dioii. '\ '' 

::,,'.; '; .. . . ...^".^^^^ 
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Q< How are Id^i- dillinguiihed 
fnxh rpgird to their N a t u R ^ i* . 
, . A. Into Simple i.x^' C^ple'x^ Com^ 
found dini Colle^ll've, _ • 

Q^ WlUt is a Sim^Telh,^^ ? ' ^ ' 
A. 'It IS on^ "'umfofm V*4'i7, wKich 
{he "K'Jind cannot JUlbguiKK ivito /ivd 
hr more ;', fuch ^as the Idc^ of C?i;/</,' 
H^/ff, Z?^/, 5/i«^, BiiierlSwki^ .\ fen on; 
Re/, ThQught,.Wili, ^c. forinthefe; 
arjd pther's of the like Nature, 04F hioft 
felkit Penetration cannot' difc over ^ any 
Parts or rjurality/ . • '.'■''" 
•^ -." "Qc ^^^^ '^^ ^ Complex Idea ) \ 
* A. Qnq that is "framed hy joihin^ 




pften' cohfidered as Jpjglf ^3 difi'tn^ 
Tliiiies, yet,, as ' tfiry "afe evidently 
cbmnofcd of feveral '^aris, ^?y,' be 
'divided' by the Mind intp^feVel^f Ideas. 
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Qs^ What is a Comp^nd ldi€z f 

A. That whkh Contains feveral !• 
3eas of a Mjfntfd Kind, whethe^^/Zr 
or complex. Such is the Idea of Man, 
as compot^ded of Body afid, Spirit; 
of an MU£fuary, or other Afedidiiet 
compounded of different In^edients; 
and of H^rmoin, which is tiiade up 6f 
different SoondU united* 

Q;^ I^Out is a ColUaive Idea. 

A, That Which joins together 6iany 
Ideas of the famt Kind, and confiders 
then)t ia40fie Viewi Such is the tdel 
of an Jrm, which is a Colledtion of 
Men ; of a To^h, which is a Collec- 
tion of Hooles ; of a Nofigay, which i^ 
a Colledtoti pf Flowers ; of a Grovi, 
which is a Colleaion of Tr^es^ ^c. 
But this Di(lin6tion between compouni 
and €0lU^'¥e Ideas is not accurately 
Obferved^ the fohner Epithet beinj^ 
frequently vied iiiftcad of Uie latter, 

Q^How 
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C^ Ho\V are Ideas diflingm(hed ic* 
tording to their Objects? 

A. Into Particular and Univerjal^ 
Real and Imaginary, 

Q^ What is a Particular Idea ? 
A. That which reprefents one Ob- 
jeA only ; and this either indetermi^ 
Hatelj, as when we {ay /ome Man^ any 
MaHf one Woman^ another Woman , fomt 
Hor/et another City, &c. or elfe in a 
determinate Mannery-^ William the 
Conqueror, this Pielft that River, tht 
City of London, Uz*. Thefe Ideas^ repre- 
fenting one particular determmate 
Thing, are alfo called Singular Ideas^ 
whether they be fimple> complex, or 
compound : And the Objed of a par- 
ticular Idea, as well, as the Idea itfelf* 
b fometimes termed an Indi'viduaL 
Q^ What is an Uni<ver/al Idea ? 
A. That which reprefents a common 
ifature agreeing to many particular 
E Things. 
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Things. Thus aiMan, a Tree, a Hof^/e, 
are called uni'ver/al Ideas, becaufe 
they agree with all Men, Trees, and 
Horfes. 

Q^ Are not univer/al Ideas diftin- 
guiiiied into two Sorts ? 

A. Yes ; into General and Special, 
♦- — '-^ A general licsi, or Genus, is one" 
eentmon hcAure which includes fevcral 
others. Thus Animal is a Genus ^ be- 
caufe it includes Man^ hor/e. Elephant, 
fly, &c. whiih are aUo common Na- 
tures: And Bird n 2. Genus, as compre- 
hending i5'a^/^, CrciAj, Sparrow, Lark, 
&c.— A Special Idea, or Species, is one 
tommon Nature agreeing to feveral In- 
4i<vi duals, Thub Man is a Species , as 
agreeing to M tlliam, Peter, John, 
iic. and C/Yv is a Species, as a- 
grecing to London , Fur is, Conjlanti" 

Ubple, Sec. Hence it is eafy to ob- 

lerve, that the (sunc Id^a may be 

fome- 
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fbmedmes a Genus, and fomedmes ^ 
S fides 5 for Birii is. a Genus if com- 
pared with Eagle, Cronv, &c. but sk 
Species with refpeft to Animal; zxA 
Animal is a 6J^^«^/ with refped to Bub-^ 
fiance* 

Q^ What is meant by Real Ideas \ 

A. They are fuch as have real Ob^ 
je&St which either do or may exifty 
according to the prefent State and Na- 
ture of Tnings ; of which it is needleff 
to give any Examplesr. • 

Q^ What it meant by Ifftaginary 
Ideas I 

A- They aire Ideas of Objefts which 
never did nor ever will exift, accord-* 
ing to the pi^efent Courfe of Nature. 
Such are thofe of a Flying Hor/e, a 
Satyr, a Bee as big as an Ehpbant, &c. 
Thefe Ideas are alfo called fantaftical 
or Cbimerical, 

£ 2 Qj^Row 
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Q^ How arc Ideas diftinguiftied 
with rclped to their Qualities? 

A. into Clear or D.Jiin^, and Oh- 
*^ure or Confufedy into Vulgar and 
Learmd', into Ferfect zxA hnperfeclt 
and into True and ^"^^\ 

Qj^ What is a Ci^^r or /)//?/»^ Idea ? 

A. That which fully reprefents the 
Obje£t to the Mind, fo as plainly to 
diftinguiih it from every other Ob- 

jea. 

Q^ What IS an Oh/cure or Confufed 
Idea? 

A. That which reprefents the Ob« 
jeft either faintly, or fo confounded 
and mingled witli others, that it does 
not appear plain and diftin6l to the 
Mind. Thus when we view the Rain- 
bow, we have a clear and diJHnB Idea 
of the Red, the Blue, and the Grecn^ 
in the Middle of thsir feveral Arches ; 
but the Bordtn of thefe Colours fo 

run 
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run into one another, that the Eye 
cannot well diftinguifh them, and 
therefore ouj* Ideas are ob/cure and 
confufed, 

Q^ What is meant hy Vulgar and 
Learned Ideas P 

A. Vulgar Ideas reprefent Objects 
according to their moft obvious and 
fenfible Appearances : But Learned I- 
deas are framed by coi fide ring the 
Nature, Properties, Caufcs, ai.d Ef-» 
fedls of Things. Thus it is a ^vulgar 
Idea when we conceive the Rainbow 
to be a large Arch in fhe Clouds, 
made up offeveral Colours; but when 
a Philofopher considers it as caufed 
by the various Reflections and Refracr 
tions of the Sun-beams in Drops of 
fallirg Rain, this is a learned l^tz, 

Q^ Wliat is the Meaning of PerfeS 
End Imperfect Ideas ? 

A. Perfed or 4dequate I4eas afC 
g J fttch 
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fuch as reprefent the ffhle of the 
' X)bjedb to which the)/ arc referred. 
-Thus all our Jmple Ideas, fuch as 
fSweet, Bitter, Black, White, &c, may 
be called perfea, becaufe they are 
wthout Parts : And feveral of our 
complex Ideas are alfo terfeS, as thoie 
of a. Square or Triangle, all the Parts 
whereof are evident, and the Mind 
.comprehends them compleady. Im^ 
ferfea or Inadequate Ideas are but a 
partial or incomplete Reprefentation of 
their Obje6b. Thus we have only 
/ an imperfedl Idea of a Figure of a 
thou/and Sides, of tlie Ponjoers of the 
Loadftone, or of Infinity, which is ever 
growing, and can never be com- 
pleated. 

Q^ What is meant by True and 
JPii^ Ideas? 

A. Ideas are true when they are 
conformable to the Objects, and re* 
prefent 

dbyGoo,t^le 
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prefent them as they really are; o- 
therwife they are falfe; As when eve- 
ry Thing appears ygllow to a Man in 
the Jaundice, or B.Jfraigbt Stick feems 
crooked in the Water. 



CHAP. rv. 

Q/* WoR D s and^ Terms, 'whereby our 
Ideas are exprejfed. 

Q^ "V O U have ftiewn how we ac- 
* quire our Ideas, and have 
enumerated their various Kinds ; but 
how do we convey them to each other ? 
A. By Means of certam Sounds, or 
written Marks, which we call Words ; 
that is by the Ufe of Speech or Lan- 
guage, But as Words are the Medium 
whereby we mutually receive and 
coBwnunicatc our Knowledge, fo they 
£ 4 are 
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ure often the Sources of Miilake and 
Error. 

Q^ How do Words lead us into 
Miilakes ? 

A. Our Miftakcs are chiefly owing 
to the following Caufes. i. Because 
there is no natural ConneiStion or Re- 
lation between Words and the Ideas 
they are deiigned to exprefs. ?. Be- 
caufe different fimple Ideas are often ejc« 
preffed by the fame Words ; as the 
Word fweet (for Inltance) is applied 
to the ObjeSls of Tajiing, Smelling and 
Hearing, 3. Becaufe yery complex I- 
deas are frequently exprefied hy Jingle 
Words, which can never difhn^ll)^ 
manifeft all their Parts. And hence 
it happens, that one Man includes 
tnore or le/s in his Idea than another 
does, while he affixes the fame Word 
to it; which occafions Debates and 
C«nfafion. 4. Becaufe many Words 

are 
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nrt ufed in a Senie entirely difFerenI 
from what they had in the Language 
whence they are derived; as the 
Word Sftrit originally iignified v//r, 
or Breath, which has npw quite an- 
other Si^ficadoB. 5. Becaufe fe* 
veral Things are often denoted by one 
and the fame Name ; as Shore fignifiei 
^e Sea Coaft, or a Prof to fufport a 
PuiUing, From thefe Coniiderations 
it appears, that to prevent our being 
jicd into Error whilil we are purfuing 
after Truth, it is neccffary to guard 
well the Ufe and Meaning of Words and 
Terms, and to be acquainted with their 
^^ious Kinds, 

Q. Into how many Kinds arc 
WorSs and Terms divided? 

A. Loncians divide them into P$* 
fiti<ve ^TiSi Negati*ve, Simple and Com'- 
flex. Common and Proper, Ahfir^Si and 
Concrete, Unifocal and EqufvocaL 

Q^Whicl) 
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Q^ Which are Ptfitiift and which 
Kegatinje Terms, 

A. Pofitinje Terms have an affirma- 
ti<ve Senfe, and fignify fome pofiti've 
idea ; as jfrt. Prudence, Regular, Fi^ 
nite. Plea/ant, &c. Negati've ferms 
are qmte the Reverfe of the pofitiift 
ones, having z denying Syllable or Parr 
tide joined to them, either at the Be- 
ffinoing or End of the Word ; as Art-- 
Ljs, Imprudence^ Irregular, Infinite, Un- 
pleafant, &c. But fuch is the Imper- 
fefidon of Language, that (omt ppfiti^e 
7 erms are made to iignify negative Ideas ; 
and fome negative Terms irilply pojtti<ve 
Ideas ; fo that we cannot certainly 
know whether an Idea is pojitive or 
negative by the Word that is ufed to 
exprefs it.— — i\^. B. In our Language 
t-wo negative Terms are equal to one 
pofitive ; as n$t immortal fignifies mortmL 

Q;,What 
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Q^ What is meant by Simfle and 
Complex Terms ? 

A. Afimple Term is 9ne Word\ 2l 
complex Term is when more Words are 
ufed to fignify one Thing* Thus, the 
Foui^er of Rome is a Complex Term, 
but the Words excite the Idea of one 
Man only, viz. Romulus. On the other 
hand, fome Terms are complex in Sen/e, 
but not in Words ; as a Family y an ^r- 
W* a Foreji : And fo Religion, Charity, 
Knavety, Loyalty, and many more, are 
Jimple Terms, but include a variety of 
ideas. Other Terms are complex both 
in Words and Zenfe*, as tijb'arp Knife, a 
/w^^/ wf/'/Ztf, &c. which excite an Idea 
not only of the Things themfelves, but 
alfo of their Qualities. 

Q^ What is the Meaning of Common 
and Proper Words ? 

A. Common Words or Names (which 
are alfo called 4ppellativi0 are fuch as 

ftand 
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ilan^Jl for uni<ver/al Ideas, or a whole 
Raxiik of Beings, whether general or 
fpecial. Thus Matit Bird, Ftjh, City, 
Ri*ver, Mountain, are common Names ; 
and fo are Sparro^jj, Raven, Salmon^ 
Lohfter : for they all agree to many 
Indi'viduals^ and fome of them to 
m^iny Species ; But Hrgil, London^ the 
Thames, Vefwvius, are proper Names, 
becaufe they belong to one particular 
Man, City, River, and Mountain.-^ 
Here we may obferve, that a proper 
Name may in fome Senfe become 
common ; as Cafar was the proper Name 
of Julius the firft Roman Emperor, and 
became the common Name of the fuc^ 
ceeding Emperors. So alfo a common 
Name is fometimes ufed as a proper 
one 5 as when we fay the King, mean- 
ing King George. And indeed any com^ 
mon Name is made proper, by the Ad- 
4ition of fome Term pf a particular 
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and determinate Meaning; as this 
Hoafe, that Garden, the frefent Em-^ 
perori l£c. 

Q^ What is meant by AhftraSl and 
Concrete Terms. 

A* AbftraSt Terms ai'e thofe which 
exprefs fome Mode or polity $ confi~ 
dered feparately, and without any Re- 
gard to Its Subjeft ; as Wifdomt Piety ^ 
Hardne/s, JVbitem/s, Happine/s.^^Con" 
Crete Terms are thofe which fignify 
fbme S^ality^ and at the fame Timd 
exprefs or imply foms Subje^ to which 
it belongs ; as ixj^fe, pious, hard, ivhite^ 
happy : But they are not always what 
Grammarians call yldje^ives; for 
Slave, Hypocrite, Phik/Lpher, and ma- 
ny other Concretes are Suhflanti*bes, as 
well as Sla'very, Hypocrtjy, and Philo/o- 
phy, which are ahjirdd Terms ihat be- 
ions; to themi 

Q;^What 
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Q^ What is meant by Um'vocal and 
Equtn;ocal Terms ? 

A. Uni<vocal Terms are fuch as fig- 
nify but ohe Idea, or at leaft but one 
Sort of Thing ; as Book, Fifty, Hou/e, 
Gold^' Siher, and all other Words, 
the bare Mention whereof excites a 
certain fixed Idea, fo that we have 
not the leaft Doubt about their Mean-^ 
ing. — -^Equi<vocal Terms are thofe 
which fignify two or more different 
Ideas, tx' different Sorts of Objeds. 
Thus Foot is an equivocal Word, as 
iignifying the Fooi of an Animal, or a 
Meafure of twelve Inches : Poft i»^ equi- 
vocal, being ufed for a Piece of Timber, 
or a MeJJenger ivho carries Letters, So 
Grace, Church, Bitter, Sweet, Sharp, 
and a Multitude of others, are equi- 
vocal, or ambiguous, as iignifying feve- 
ral different Things ; atid the Ufe of 
Aich Words, with a defign to puzzle or 
' d^cei've 
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dteeinje, h called Equi*v9cathn. Theft 
ambiguous Terms, which have feve- 
ral Meanings, are alfo caHed Homonym 
mous ; as diSerent Words fignifying the 
fame Thing, are called Syncnymous, 

Q^ Are there not t/drious Kinds 
of equi^vocal Words ? 

A. Yes ; fo many that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them aU ; but 
feme of the moft remarkable and ufe- 
fiil Diilin^iions among them are thofe 
which follow. 1. Some Words ^ arc 
tqui'uocal in Sound , but not in IVriting ; 
as the Rein of a Bridie, the Retgn of 
a King, the Rain that falls from the 
Clouds ; Others in Meriting, but not 
in Sound 'f as Bo^jjI a Ball, and Bo^jul 
a Veflel, are written the fame Way,. 
but pronounced differently : Others, 
which are moft properly called equi- 
^vocalf are thofe that are written and 
pronounced aUke^ but have different 

Senfes ; 
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Sfenfes ; as Pofi and Foot abovemen'C 
tioned. 2. Words are equi<vocal in 
refpcd to the Extent of their Meatiingt 
which are fometimcs taken in a Icir^i 
and general Senfe and fometimes m 
a Senfe more particular and reflrained, 
'fhus, ftridUy fpeakmg> Holland i% but 
««/ of the United Pro'vinces ; though 
in a large Senfe it includes all the 
Sevens 3. Words are equivocal by 
being fometimes ufed in a literal^ and 
ibmetimes in a figurati've Senfe ; as 
when Man is faid to repent or be fljir- 
gryy it is underftood literally ; but 
when fpoken of God, the Expreffions 
are figurative. 4. Some are equivo- 
cal on account of a common said/cien^ 
tific Meaning 5 as Pajpon vulgarly iig- 
nifies Angery but philofophically the 
receiving any ASiion impreffed, — Thefc 
are the principal Kinds of equivocal 
or ambiguous Words. 

CHAP. 
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C H A p. V. 

Rules relating to our Concq)t^oss c^ 
Things I <with DtreSlisns for DbFI- 
MITiON, DiVlSlON^IlWDlSTItl- 
8UT10N. 

C^ D Y what Rules Are we to guide 
" and regulate ouf Concep- 
tions ? 

A. !• Conceive of Things r/f^r^ 
and MfiinBly, as they are in their own 
tfiftures. a. Conceive of jhem com- 
fleatly, in all their Farts, 3. Con- 
ceive of. them comprebenfively, with 
regard to their Properties and Rela* 
tions, 4. Conceive of Thing? exten^ 
Ji'vehy in all their Kinds. 5. Conceive 
of Things orderly^ or in a proper M?- 

Q^ What is neceflary to be obferved 
with refpefit to the First Rule ? 

P A. In 
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A. In all Difcoorfe or Argument 
proper Definitions are neceflarjr, th^t 
every thing may be clearlj and //- 
ftinStly underftood^ 

Q:^ Whatis mea*nt by De F 1 N 1 T I o N ? 

A. Dtfinitim is of two Kinds ; one 
of Names or Words, the other of 
Things, 

Qj^ What is the Definition of a 

A. It is the explaining and deter- 
mining prccifely in tAjhat Senfe njue ufe 
m Wordy or what Objedl we mean by 
it ; which may be done in any Man- 
ner, fo as to convey our Meaning fuf- 
ficiently to another Perfon. 

Qj^ What Directions are proper to 
be obfervcd in the Definition of 
Kamcs? ■ ^ 

A. Principally the following, i. 

ji*void making ufe of mere Words , ijuhich 

b€ve no IdeM belonging to thfrn, or no 

": ' /etth'd 
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ftttUd and determinate Meaning. For 
what iignifies talking of Fate, Fortune, 
PerfeSlion, InfiinS, &c. without we 
have foxne certain Idea firft affixed 
to thefe Words ? Do not fuppofe thi 
Nature of Things to he al'ways as diffe^ 
rent of *^^^^ Names, For the Words • 
Herb J ballad. Weed, though they are 
different Names, are not really three 
different Species of Beings. 5. D9 
not think the Nature (f tzvo Thingj the 
fame becaufe they ha've the fame Name, 
Thus heat which we feel by being 
near the Fire, and tl-e Caufe of tlir.t 
Senfation in the Fire iifelf, are very 
different, though the fame Name is 
applied to both. 4. Ufe no ambiguous 
Words in your Definitions ; for this may 
make your Candour and Ingenuity 
fufpc£led. 5. Define y cur Words in 
the fame Senfe in 'which Mankind ufe 
fhem, as near as poffible ; and in your ' 
F z Difcourfe 
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pifcourfe keep clo/e to your Jirft Definitions^, 
nnlefs you gi'ue prefer Notice of the 
Change, 

Q^ What i« the Pefinitioii of a 
Thing? 

A. An Explanation of its Nature ^ 
including fometliing which is common 
to it v/ith other Things, and fome- 
thing that is peculiar to the Thing de^ 
fined. Thus, if I would give a De- 
nition of Wine^ I fay it is Juice pref 
Jed from Grapes, 

Q;^ How is a Definition of any Thing 
to be formed ? 

A. By confiderin^ what is the neareft 
Genus or general Nature of the Thing 
to be defined, and then what is its /r/- 
mary Attribute or Property wherein it 
differs from all other Things that are 
jnofl like it. Thus, in forming the 
above Definition, tho* Wine is a ^ub- 
fiance i I do not make ufe of that Term, 

becauie 
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Decaufe it is a very remote Genius ; nor 
do I call it a Liquid^ becaafe that is 
ftill too remote % but I fay it is a Juicei 
becaufe that is its neareft general Na^- 
ture; tho' common with it to many o- 
ther Things; Having gone thus far, 
I am to coiifider what is its primary 
Attribute wherehi ^s/pecific Difference 
confiils; that is/ wherein it differs 
from all other Juices'. Now if I Ihould 
fay, it is the Juice of d Fruity this Dif- 
ference would be too general, for it 
would not diftinguifh it from Cycler, 
Perry, kc, which are Juices of Fruits 
alio : .But when I fay, it is a Juice 
frejfed from Grapes, this expreffes its 
/fecial Nature, which diftinguifhes it 
trom all others. Therefore the gene- 
ral and fpecial Nature joined toge- 
ther, or (as Logicians call them) the 
Genus and the Difference, make up a^ 
Definition. 

F 3 Q;^ Which 
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Q;^ Which are the chief Roles of 3 
good Definition ? 

A. I. That it be adequate ot uni'ver-*^ 
Jdl'y that is, it muft agree in all the 
particular Species included under the 
Idea of the Thing defined. Thus, 
the Juice of the Grape agrees to all 
Wines, (properly fo called) whether 
Redy White i Spanijh^ French^ Sec. 2. 
It mull be peculiar to the Thing de- 
fined, and agree to that alone. So 
the Juice of the Grape agrees to no o- 
ther Being but JVine, 3. It ought to 
be clear and plain^ and confequently 
free from all ambiguous Words. 4. - 
It fhould be Jhort^ tind not fo as to 
leave it obfcure ; and indeed the Diffe^ 
rence of Tnings cannot be always ex- 
prefTed in a few Words, as conlilling 
of feveral Attributes or Ideas. 5. A 
Definition of a Thing muft not be ex- 
preffed in mere Jynonymous JVords ; for 

that 
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'^fit would not explain its Nature, and tc 
ho better than a Definition of the Name. 
O. Is every Thing capable of be- 
ing exactly defined ? 

A. No ; it is very difficult to de- 
•fine fbme Things accurately, and o- 
thcrs cannot be defined at all. Where 
the Effencc of Things approach near 
to each othet, fo that their Limits can- 
hot well be adjufted, it is difficult to 
define them; becaufe we cannot tell 
under what Species to rank them, or 
how to determine their fpecific Diffe- 
rence. It is hard (for inftance) to de- 
fine a Battf which is between a Bird 
and a Beaft ; or a Barge, which is 
between a Boat and a Ship. — Being 
and Not'beingy having no fuperior 
Genus, can never be defined ; neithc;r 
can Individuals, becaufe either they 
have no effential Differences from oth^r 
F 4 Individ 
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Individuals^ or their Differences are 
not known to us ; and therefore we 
can only d. fcribe them by their par- 
ticular Circumftances. Lallly, Wc 
know fo little of the Ejfence of the va- 
rious Kinds of natural Beings or SuA* 
fiances that our Definitions of them 
are only an Enumeration of their chief 
Farts or Praptrtiesy which beft explain 
and diftinguifh them from otlier 1 hings 
according to our Obfervation. Thus 
wc fkould define Sil'ver to be a mjhite 
hard Metaly the fineji and mod duStihle 
next to Gold 9 Sec, A Frimro/e is zyeU 
lo'wijh FloijQer confifimg of federal fmall 
Leafues of fuch a particular Shape^ &c. 
But this Sort of Definition is called 
imperfeSiy or a Defcriptton ; the perfeSi 
Detmition being compofed of tire fpe- 
cific Difference added to the general 
Nature or Genus, as above obferved. 
Qj^ How do you explain your Si- 

CO«D 
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cjO N i> Rule, relating to a C9mpledt Con- 
ception of Things ? 

•A. To conceive of Things cempleat- 
ly, we muft take them as it were' to 
Pieces, and confider all their Parts fe- 
parately. This Rule therefore only 
refers to complex Ideas, iorjimpk Ideas 
have no Parts. Now all Parts imply 
feme Whole to which they belong ; 
and our ivhole Ideas may be diftm- 
guifhed into two Kinds, i. There 
is a Mathematical or Integral Whole ^ 
which is when all the Parts arc dif- 
tinft from each other, and may fub- 
iid apart. So the Heady Limbs, and 
Trunk are the Integral Parts of a hu- 
man Body: Units are the integral 
Parts of large Numbers : And the 
Spring, Wheels, Balance, Dial-Plate, 
Zee. are the integral Parts of a Watch. 
An Enumeration of thefe Parts of an 
Idea is what Logicians call Divi- 
sion ; 
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^lOfT ; and when any of the Parts stte 
itill farther divided, it is called a Sul- 
divijfoti. 2. There is a Logical or 
Umnjerjal WhoU^ the Parts whereof 
are all the particular Ideas to whic& 
the univerfal Nature extends So a 
Qenus is a IVhcUj as Animal ; and the 
feveral Species arc its P«r//, as Man^ 
Beaft, Bird, &c. A Species is like- 
wife a Whole, as ^<?jr/^ ; and the Indi- 
viduals, as Tre/, Ball, Dobbin, &c. 
are the Parts. A proper Enuroera^s 
tion of thefe Parts ot an Idea is called 
Distribution. 

Q, Which are the Rules relating 
to Di'vijion F 

A. I. Each Part taken feparately 
muft be lefs than the Whole, hut all to* 
getber muft be exaSly equal to it. To 
divide a Tree therefore into the TrunJ^ 
and the Leaves would be an imperfedt 
Divifion, iince the Whole is not com- 

pleat 
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pleat wlfh6ut the Root and the Branches i 
2 In all Di'vijions begin fuiith the larger 
and more immediate Parts of the Sub* 
jeSi, and JO proceed *fi the' more nanute 
and remote Parts. For it would be 
very improper to divide a Kingdom 
firft into Streets and Fields ; but we muft 
firft begin with Provinces or Counties^ 
and then thofe Counties may be di-» 
vided into Towns, Fields y Sec. and 
Towns into Streets and Lanes. 3. 
The Parts of a Dinjifion Jhould be oppo- 
fite, fo .as not to contain one another* 
It would therefore be improper to di- 
vide an Animal into Body, Head, Limbs , 
and Bonesy becaufc Bones are included 
in all the other Parts. 4. We ought 
not to run into many Subdi*uifions <with'» 
out NeceJJity. 5. JVe Jhould divide out 
SuhjeS according to the Dejign <we have 
in Fiew. So a Printer divides a Book 
into Sheets and Pagss ; but a Logician 

confiders 
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coniiders it as divided into Chaptets 
Sedionsj Propojitionif &c. 6. In all 
Di'vijions the Nature of Things fi?ould 
be carefully ohfsr'ued. Thus Nature 
plainly leads us to divide a Tree into 
the Rooty the Trunk, and the Branches ; 
but it would be unnatural to divide it 
into the upper Half and the UuOer 
Half fmce it would be hard to deter- 
mine how much belonged to the one, 
and how much to the other. 

Q^ Which are the Rules relating to 
Diftribution f 

A. They are much the fame with 
thofe applied to Divifion ; For, i . The 
Parts of a Diftribution taken together 
muft contain the Whole, So Mankind 
are juilly diftributed into Male and 
Female, z. In diftributions *we muft 
begin ivith the larger and more immedi* 
Me Species or Ranks of Beings, and not 
<with thofe twhich an more minute and 

remote. 
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femoie. Thus Animal would be im.r 
properly divided into Sparrow, Do*v^, 
^rout, Flonnder, Horje, Bcmt, Sec. 
whereas it (houl4 firft l^e deftributed 
into Man, Beajf, Sird^ Fijk, In/ed j 
^d then Beaft fnto Horfe, Bear, &c. 
Bird into Eagle ^ Span-ow, &c. Fi(h 
into Trout, Flounder^ &c. and Inre£i 
into Wajp, Butterfly, Caterpillar, See. 
3, ^T^e Parts of Diftrihmtion Jhouid 
not contain qf include one another. Thu§ 
Men may properly enough be diilnbuu 
cd into Young, Old ^^ Middle-aged *, 
but not into Rich, Poor, and Learned, be- 
caufe rich Men may be learned, and fp 
may the Poor. 4. Subdi'vijions Jhould not 
be numerous nvithout Necejffiiy. J. Each 
SubjeSi Jhould be difiributed according to 
the fpecial Dtfign 'we have in Fieiv, 
Thus, in treatingj of Politics, Man- 
kind may be diftnbuted into the Rulers 
and the Ruled-, but, with refpeft to 

Religion 
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Retigion, they are diftinguiihed into 
Heatbinst Mahometans, jetvfy and 
Cbrifiians, 6. We Jhould carefully fol^ 
low Nature in all t>ur Difiributions . 

Q^ What i? the Meaning of your 
Third Rvlb, relating to a cumprf^ 
benfi-ve Conception of Things \ 

A. As we obtain a compleat Concpp- 
.tion of an Objed by furveying it in 
all its Parts, fo we obtain a comprehend 
yf'v^ Conception of it by coniidering Jt 
in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties, 
and Relations^ Indeed, it is neithcf 
neceffary nor poflible to run througji 
all the Modes, Circum fiances, and Rer 
lations of every Subjed we take in 
hand ; but a judicious Speaker or Wri- 
ter will chufe thofe which are moft 
neceffary to his Deiign, either to e^:- 
plain, illuftraie, or prove his Point. 

Qj^ How are we to underfland the 
Fourth Rule, which diredU us to 
^nceiye of Things exten^vcU ^ 
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A. To have tn extenfi<vt Concept 
don of a Thmg is to cOnfider the va^ 
rioas S^rts or Kinds of Beings to whidi 
the faifie Idea belongs, / . e, to iearch 
out the feveral Sfecies or /pedal Natures , 
that are contained cinder a Genus or 
General Nature. Thus, if we con- 
ceive extenfively of ZR Animal ^ we con- 
iider Beaftsy Birds y Fijibes, ^nd In/e^Ss, 
as well as Men, which are all included 
in that general Name. Such a ConT 
ception of Things enable us to make 
a proper Diftrihution of ayi Uni'ver/al 
Whole into its various Species and Indi^ 
mducdsy the Rules for whicl^ have 
Ijcen juft now given. 

Q^ What is the Intention of the 
Fifth Rule, to conceive of Things 
orderly ? 

A. This Rule is intended to prcr 
yent Confuiion, either in the Mind of 
the Teacher or the Learner ; for which 

Purpofp 
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Porpofe our Ideas ought to be di^- 
iied til a jufi and /ra/^ Method , that 
may affift l^oth the Underftandiqg and 
atkQ Memoi^ : As Books in a we!l 
ordered Library are difpofed accord- 
ing to their Sizes and Subjeds, fb 
^hat aqy one of them is readily 
found by the Student. We might 
here lay down Rules relating to Me- 
thod, but that would be anticipate 
Jne what belongs to the Fourth Part 
^f Logic 9 wherein we fliall fpeak of 
ff more largely. 



PART 
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P A R T II; 

A. Judgment is that Opersttioh of 
the Mind, «vhereby we connate tivo bt 
more Idids together* aiid either ^r^ 
bt ^^ ibmething ebhcerhing thetil 
accdi'ding as we find they agrtt or dif^ 
^r«r With eath btheK 

Q:^ Cannbt the MW then fbim a 
Judgm^ty without folnetHihg be Af- 
firmed ot denied In 0Vi// Z' ; 

A. Yes, the Mind tnajr pe^eive 
the Agreement or Difagreement bf I- 
deas ; and accordingly 0i£$nt or diJIent 
witbm itfelf, though no Words arc 
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afed. And this is properly xalled 
Judgment ; for when any Judgment is 
<«9cpreired in Wordn^ k4ft c alke ^kJW*- 
pofitiott. In fhort, as /^'ip^j are the Re* 
fult of Conception, dr Ap^ehenfion^ fo 
Propofitions arc the Effeds of y«^- 



C H A P. I. 

Of the Nature o/*Proposit ions //t^^t 
neral, and fh'e Parts iMh^reofihey art 
compo/ed. 

Q^ W H AT is a Pr%pcfiticn? 

• '^ A. It is ^i ^tnHn€e*whtrdn 
/outf #r »wrf /(/flo/ or Terms art pined or 
disjoimd by ont Affrmation or Negation i 
that if/ whefein fomething is alfirmed 
t>r denied: As, Men m-e mortal : Po^ 
mrty is no Vire : CompUat Happincjs i$ 
n9t atim/uhU 4h Earth. 

CCWhat 
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Q^ What are the Parts which coa^ 
Htute a Propoiition ? ' 

A. The Suhjeay the Predicate, and 
the Copula^ 

Q^ What is the 5*i/Vi5 of a .Propo- 
ition ? 

A. It is that of which any Thing is 
affirmed or denied. So Men, Po*verty, 
conrpleat Happinefs, are the Subjeds of. 
the foregoing Propofitions. 

(^ What is the Predicate ? 

A. It is that whkli is affirmed or de-^ 
niedofthe Subject, So mortal Vice, . 
attainable oh Earth,^ are Predicates in 
the above Examples - 

Q;^ What is the Copula of a. Propo- 
fition? \ . 

A. Jt is the V/ord or Words where* 
by the AiTirniation or Negation is ex- 
prelTed, and the Subject and Predicate 
are conncdsd. Thtfe are am, art 9 is, 
dre, can, may. Sec. or am not, qrt not, 
G 2 * 
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is Hit 9 are noi, and many others otiht 
ttce Nature. N. B. The Su^Je^I and 
^tiiUcate are called the Matter^ and 
the Copula is called the Torm of a Pro - 
|>ofition« 

Qj^ Are all thefe Parts diftinSlly ex* 
ifrejfed in every Propofition > 

A. No, but they are all implicitly 
''fentained in it. Thus, / fwrite is a 
tompleat Propofition, though the Co- 
pula feems to be wanting ; for' it is thfe 
fame as / am ivrittKg, oo in the Pro- 
poiition Rome is, the Word /> includes 
both the Copula and Predicate ; being 
the fame as Rome is in 5^/>pf .— And 
lierc it may be^ proper to obferve, that 
the feveral Parts of a Proportion are 
not always to be known by the Order 
in iKdijch the Words arc placed, but 
by duly confidering the Senfc of them,' 
und the D^|^ of the Writer or 
Speaker. 

mi A ?^ 
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. CHAP. II- 

Qf^^if^arims Kinds ^PROPOfiTiCn** 

Q^' TNTO how many Kinds are Pro- 
J- pofidpns ofually difHnguifhed ? 

A. "jThey are diftributed into variou^i 
Knds accordipg to their ^«4/^4ff, Co^ 
fuUiy and Predicate ; or wijth refp^ft tQ 
their Nature, Sen/e, and E<vidence. 

QV Ho^ are they djftinguifhed 19. 
regard of their S o*b j ^ c t f 

A. Into four Kinds J *viic. i. Unir 
*verj£il^ when the Subject' is taken i|L 
its >x hole Ejctent ; whicli 0nixCTfj^li^y 
Is Commonly expfefled by the Worc^ 
)aUy emery ^ m^ imHy and the like ; *a5i 
JIU Crcatuns had^ a Begtnnirig .' Nq^ 
Man js/rge fr&m Fmhngs, .2 P.anti-' 
iularj when the Subjeft is not. taken 
in Its ivbole Extent^ ]^t is limited 
fcy 8k ^Ord denoting Ft^rtfiulmfy^ 99 
G 3 ^ ^ Amc 
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fifMj manff fi-jj, S^c^M ^^ ^ ifitmsfi 
fime Men are Ulnd^^^^^f^. kT^\ 



individual Pcrfon or I ^ m^'^^.m^ 
man ifj.is a ^ifk Maiti ^^0' f^^^ft- ^ 



when a Propc^iuion ol TmP^ ^Vf "^ ' 



j^«f. But chls Sotl ^«^fid**' 
Thay juillr b^ inclul j^^ *^ 1^^ 
nefal Nam^ of t^ ^TL.Ip.^l^V- 
the Subjea is taken * ^^^^ tsji" 
for being ^n rndivid ^^t^^^^s 




as, Angels m'e immor , ftf^ r 

Sen/atkh. But thel l '^-jgf IJ^^ 

iitions ^crpccially u ^»^ |- ^ ?*^«. .^ 

the Niatnre of Thir< ^ .^^^J^^f. 

reckoned t/j^/tjir/fl/j fc»»''rrrf ^T^.^ 



Q^ How .ire Pror ^ •<' jt^«* aL*^^ ' 
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defly ExdtiJiiJii and Sxcep*^ 

I former are fo denomina- 

excliifive IVordSi alone ^^ 

God akne is eternal. Th«- 

P..-0WI1 by tJte cxccptiy^ 

fcj, »j?/if/r, Fia»f, auf, &c. as^, 

i^^fj Mffff, is rationaJp^ 

to be ^?^^/f Propofitions, 

Confideration will fheiv,' 

ntain t-ivQ at leaft. The. 

tice) miiy be refolved- 

^^d ii eternal i and, ^i? 

I»j y&» — 1 might add more 

under this He^d,. and. 

^ in ftiewing wherepn the 

fife fevcral Propofitions de- 

Ifo how i\\cy are to be op- 

Utraiiidcdj but I think this 

' little Service, fincc a mo- 

p of common Senfe will be 

thefe Furpofes, without 

liiy of Rulers. 
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fimtj manyy fe^ju, &c. as when we (ay, 
Jome Men are blind ^ Many Opinions 
areerromous. 3, • 5i»jf///«r*, >vhich i« 

when a Propofition only relates tci on^ 
individtinl Perfan or Thing ; as SqI^- 
m/m tv.'^i a^vjifi Mam : l^hh Deiy ir vcfy 
''fne. Hot this Sort of Fi^oiJcfitions 
may juftfy be included under the ge- 
neral Numie of UHi-ucrfiht be cau fc 
the Subjcd is taken in its fuU Ex^m i 
for beinf^ au fudividuaU it can extend 
to that only. 4, Ind^fimU^ which is 
when a Subject has no Note cither of 
Univerfality or Particularity preiixcd 
to it, but yet is general ia its Nature I 
as, Angch art iMmortal : Shnes have h§ 
Sgfi/afim, But thefe indeiimte Pfo^Q- 
litio3i3 (efpeeially when they dcfcnb^ 
the Natare of 71imgs} are aJfolot>e 
reckoned ■£/»V'i/^r/^/j. ,' ^• 

Q^ How ar'^Fropbfitioi^scfilljnlipili- 
ttd Willi Vefpea (o kkeir Cop Vla ?*' 

A. latr 
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A. Into Afirfnati'ue Mid Negative,' 
In affsrmati'vt .Yxo^itdxxis fomething- 
is pofitively aflerted of the Slibjcft, 
and is joined to it by the Words//, 
are, &c. as God is a Spirit. In nega-^ 
tive Propofitiqns fomcthing is denied 
of the Subjcd, and is therefore dif- 
joined froni it by the Particle is not, 
are not, 8cc, as, Man -is not a Stone. 
Herb it is natural to obferve, that the 
Senfc of many Propofitions may be • 
plain and eafy , though it may be dif- 
ficult to /ay whether they Should be 
ranked under the Names of negative ^ 
€)t. affirmaii*ve \ nor is it worth while t 
to wrangle about Matters of io -little 
Importance. The Diftindkiori indeed 
is allowable and ufeful ; but it feems 
to me, that all Prbpoiitions may iii 
fome Senfo be called affirmative ; for 
all . affirm that fbmething is, or is not ; 
0C» intother Words they zSaxm the 
G 4 ^ , Agree- 
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Agre^ent or DiTagreemeot of IJe^s* 
Let tiie Schdar Hkewtfe take Notic<?> 
that in oar Language twp Negatives 
Jn one Sentence make an Affirmative f 
for if weiay-^ A0 Man is not mortal , it if 
the iame as if we.faid» Efvery Man fr 
mortal. But in Greek, ^d very often 
in Frtnchi two Negatives only deny 
more &rcmgly. In Englifli they are 
highly improper. 

Q^ How arc Propoiitiont diftingrafh- 
ed with re^d to dieir PaBDiCATe ? 

A. Into Pure and ModaL A pure 
JPropoiition menely and fimply cxpref- 
fes Uiat the Predicate is conneded wTth 
the Subje<^; as, A Ghhe is round. 
A modal Propofition ihews alfo the 
Way and Manner wherein the. Predi- 
cate and the Subject are conneded. 

Thde Mi^^ofConneftion are u&ally 
reckoned /«ir, viz. 1. Neceffitji as. 
It is nectary thm a Globe Jhould 6e 
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found. 2. Contingency % as ^ Olohe 
may ie mmdt •/ Bmfs or fVoitd, for this 
is an indifbrent)^ or contifigeiie Thine* 
3. Pojilfility^ as. If h t^^bh^m Globe 
may he made ofWaUr^ 4; ^Jmpo^iiUty ; 

Square, • " *' 

*Q^ Are. dicre no other Modes of 
coniie^Sng the Predicate mtli the 
Siibjea? 

A. Yes, mamr more; for to^Tiofe 
abore-mentioned. Which are only jAt* 
turah might be added mored TifA cMl 
Mode$, fnchas La'txfidnefi and CA/- 
ia<wfulne/Si Con<veniency and Inconijeni-^ 
encyyUt: Sotitf^, iPif pi^ittfi, it is 
imfrobMe, it is Certain, it is doub&ul, 
it is /aid i it is nvritien ; alkl Various 
other Modes of fpeaking, whereby a 
Predicate and a Subjed are cottnefted, 
\vill fimn other Kinds of modal Frefo^ 
Jkiorn* ■ * ,^ • 
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Q^ How Sire Propo&tions fUilribated 
with regard to* theii^ N at.ulb ? 
A» J^to StMgli aad Cwmpound. 

A. That HMhich Ji^s boi ^ne Subjea^ 
end 0/1^ Predicate. If thefe'confift on- 
If d[ fitHpU Ttrms^ the Prc^^ofitioo is 
called jfW//r ; as. Signers are miferahle; 
Virtue is dejirdble. But if the Subjoft 
OP Prodica^ ^re made up of fomflex 
Termh nthenPropoiitiQa is alfo called 
eoptpkx ; .a8» J^fignitent Sinners ar^ mi^ 
fir able , Virtue J s defirahle more than 

Q^ What i^ a Cmpem^d Proporition ? 
, A. That w^ch has uwq or m^y^ 
Subje^ or Predicates, or both, and 
therefore con^ms two or more Prppo- , 
fidohs, eidier plainly expreiTed 0/ im. 
pli^sd^TT-^The £rft Sort^ of compound 
rropofitions, /. e. wherein the C^- 
^olidom is expr^d and e^uident are 



dKtiaguilhed into CopuUti've, Disjunct 
iiyfi^. Qiftditipftal, Cau/al, ReUuivt, and 
Di/creti^e i /•£ vfhich take the folr 
lowing JBxamples. i. Thofe are r#- 
pulaii^^f whde Subje£t3 and Predicate!, 
are cpnneAed by af&rnu^ive or nega^ 
ttve Conjundlions ; sis^ Ricbej tuid ATf-v 
noiirs , are- Snares : Neitl^r Gold »«; 
Diamonds can Jave us from Deatb^^ 
Thefe are evidently. ro«f/oW> ^.eack 
of them oia^ be reiblyed into two Pro- 
pofitionsy ,viz. Riches are,. Snai[es 9, and 
Honours, are Snaris, : Gold cannot fav^^ 
ffj, &c. jyiam&nds cannot fan/e as t h<u 
2, Ij\ dujufi3ivc Propofttioni the Parts 
arc oppofed to one ajj^Her by dif- 
Jun^live Particles j as, /jf /j, either Daj 
or,iVV^j^^ j* CandiilmsioT Hj/foshftkai 
Piopofltons hiivc their Parts united 
hy a conditional Partlck ^ as If the 
Smfiinfs, Mj IXij'. ;rhe fir^ Part of 
f\icli Propoiitiotii, wherein the Con- 
^ , diiio« 
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diuon lies, is called the . AnteciJept^ 
and the oth^r t^V Con/equent, 4* /Ca«- 
iai Prppofittoirs 4re fo denominated 
fiiam the c^lffl Particles l^y which they 
sxt conne£l,ed; a3« Jf^e arf idefikdenf 
because W are Creatihris.* Hither 
ftWic refer 'fliofe Propofitions calfed 
f duplicative \ nidi as, Men^ as itekt 
eh^e ratiana! i^that is,* hecaafe they arc 
Men/ 5. ReJaft*ve Prt^fitions (which 
i(>^ near a-kin to ^o^Jitsonal ones) ex- 
vteti tL Rdatfon'or tbmparMfei of ori^' 
Thing to ^otjieri ^z,' Where fSe 
^eafitre is', Vhiretvill the fharthls. 
61 ' pi/cretrve . Trofdhnons are thofe 
vifhcrcin vai%is Jo^Micnts arc made 
denoted by tte Paiticlrs iut, though; 
^c. as, A pod By may play ^ hutjhould 
m^ fi^g^ his Tafi : Job was peniienti 
though his AgiiQifm ^a\ w^.— i— Thd 
fecond Sort of ^^m/^im? ^opofitions^ 
where the Compofition ii^cft fo cvi-^ 
^ ' ' d&t, 
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detit, arc chiefly Exdi^ms and "Bxcep^^ 
ti'vts. The former fixp fo denomina- 
ted from ' the excliiiive Words, alojug^ 
inlyt &c. h&9 God alone ir eftmaL Tha; 
latter are known by. the excqitiv^ 
Wori^ hefides, unlefs, none, out. Sec. as^, 
JVo 'Jnimal, hefides Man* is rational t^ 
Theft feem to be; fingU Ppopofitiom, 
t^ut a little Coniideration will ihew,' 
that they contain tnvo at leaft. The. 
firil (for Inftance) may be rcfolved; 
into thefe ; God is eternal; and, N0 ' 
niher B^ing is fo. — I might add mors 
Diitindtions under this He;^d» and 
fpend Time in ihewiig whercpn the 
'fruth of thefe (everal Propofitions de- 
p^ds, as alfo how they are to be op- 
pbfcd or cdntraditted, but I think this 
would be of little Service, fincc a mo- 
derate Share of common Senfe will be 
fufhciient for thefe Purpofes, without 
ihe Formality of ^.«lcs.. 

O, How 
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Q^ Hpw are Propofitiont (i^ftingiaifty- 
ti wiMi regard to their Sense? 

A. According to their Senfeot Slg- 
location, thev are dillinguiihed into 
Trui and Fm/e, A true Prbpofitico 
Tcprcfents Things as they really are ia 
tkemfelves ; as. Birds ha^ve Wtngs 2 
Brutes are not infenfihh Machines* A 
falfe Propofition reprefcnts Things 
otherwife than they really are, asj 
BirM have n$ Wings : Brutes are tn^ 
Jhnfihle, 

Q^ Is there anv ceftain Mark where- 
by we can diftinguilh Truth frcia 

A. Yes, the CHterion or dilHnguifh- 
ing Mark of Truth is Evidence; 
that is, a <har and difiin^ Perception of 
the Agreement <ir Difagreement of Ideas 
to ^ne another : For (ince we cannot 
With-hdd our Affcnt When the Evi- 
il«nce i« plain and ^ftrong, w^ Ihould 

lie 
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be neceflTarily led into JError if coii' 
pleat Evkl^nce could be foand^ki 
nropoikions that are £dfe; but it 
vvouid -he impmis to. (appofe,. this 
t}u^ God of Trudi and' Goodnefr 
would ever oblige his Qreatures to b« 
fi> deceived. . 

Q. How are > Propofitioai diflin«^ 
gni&ed with refped to their £vi- 

9BNCE? 

A. According to their diFerent D#- 
grees of Evidence they are "cliftingjiifli* 
•d into Certain and DcubtfuL 

Q^ What is a certain Propofttion? 
' A. That wherein the Agreement on 
Difagreement of the Ideas .appears £9 
plainly to the Mtnd« that we cannot 
Ibrbear aiTenting to it ; as^ ^t Whdr 
is greattr than, a Bart : 2w© and T<w 
make Four, E*very Circle has a Center^ 
Propoiidons of thi^ ^^fA make what 
wt call Knvwkdgt* 
'•-'■'- ^ What 
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Q^ What is a JeMit/ulPr6p6Citiktk:i 
A. That whoie Evidende is not ^ 
dear and ^fskig as to force the AiTent 
of the Maid; ':biit permits tts t6 fuA 
pend oar Belief at Pk^ifore; as, Tim 
Moon is inhabited : fhe IForli nmll ht 
Jifircyed in ttf$ than a tbot^fand Year si 
. Such uoceitaui Propofitions are what 
we call Ofinions, 

Q^ Does not tfiis laft S6rt of Pr6^ 
portion admit of a farther Diflinc<^ 
tion? 

A. Ves> they are dKtingiiifhed int6 
FrobaBli and Improbable. We call 
that a ffbabU Opinion or PropOfitibni 
>vhen Uie Evidence of it is greater thaii 
die Evidence of the contrary : Wheri 
the Evidence pr Argtiments are (lh>n^«- 
er on the contrary Side, we call it 
improbable I But if the Arguments oh 
both Sides appear equally strong, we 
^Q^ihonly csOl it doMbtfuL Md in 

genetai 
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^^neral all Tropofitioj[w. are dQuhtfui 
wherein we can perceive no fufficient 
Marks either qf Truth or Fallhood : 
In which Cafe the Mind ought to fuf- 
pend its AiTent, till fuperior Evidence 
ou one Side or other incline the Ba- 
lance of the J udgi^ent. • • 

. C^ How many Kinds , of Evidence 
are there ? . - 

A. Si"^ ffix, Senfi^CopJcioufnefsy In^ 
telligence, Rtafon, Faith, ,and tnj'pira^ 
thn ; on one or more of which all Pr o- 
pofitioiis are gj«ounded. 

Q^ How do you explam thefe fe- 
veral muds of Evidence ? 

A. J. The firil Ivind is that which 
arifcjs from the Diflates of our Sen- ' 
8ES, on- which are built. fiich Propdli- 
tions as thefe: Grafs is green :" Sugar 
is Jhvset : Hunger is fainfuU ^r. and 
thefe. nuy be c^\^^ fenjible F.ropofuicns^ 
2*. Many PropOiitions ace built on 
H. an 
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an inward Consciousness^ or (pi^ 
nluar Senfatfen'of what paifes in the 
Mind ; as. Long Meditation on one Thing 
if tire/ome : Fear is' a trouhUfinie Pa^ 
fion : I am dejitous of KnthVoledie^ Sfc.'^ 
Thfefe Probofitions arc n^ dilhnguifli- 
ed (that I know of) by any particular 
Namtf, 3^ I N Ts L L I G B N CE relates to 
feff-evident P^p6fltions, or thofe Prin- 
ciples of Truth 'which arc wrought 
(as it were) in the very NatOre and 
Ffamie 6f our Mihdsr, and to which 
we neceifarily aiTent as (boh as thd 
^erms are underftood ; ' ai; No Bffe/i 
ii prodiuid nuithout ^ Cavfe : A B^rt 
is lejs than the Whole; ^t. .' ThKe are 
called .Axioms, Maxiins, Orjirft ^Princi- 
fles, being die very Foundadons' od 
which all our Reafomngs'afe Euilt; 
4. When' one Truth If juftly inferred 
of drawn from others^ this is the Evi^ 
dencc of Reasoning ; as when I fee 
^ '• a Watch, 
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^ Watch, I condude,' Seme Artifi made 
27» wl«sa.l.ifurvey thefL^^ax^ni and 
the Efirtlly lonfeiv • ^her^ is a God niubei 
cree^'M^tkfm. P^pofitions ' buiit on* 
th^ J(jjt4 of EridSncfcf are ca^d Con^ * 
ck^m^'sirr rdttQiml Truths i^ and the 
^i>wledge .we th^ acquire is proper-- 
ly^USSdence.: 5. The Evidence 
o£:EKi'TtH is tl^t which is derived 
foMA tfatr Teftimony of others. By 
this 1^ k]iQW that tiere isfucba Coun' 
irj;^^.Bgypt> that tJ^ere nuasfuch a City 
as.'^Ss^i i^ fuch a FoetafHomeT. 
Thi«,..tn ihort, makes a great Part of 
owe. Siiiowledge, there hemg ten thou- 
faod 'Things w^ch we believe upon 
the*. Authority of. tho& who have 4>o- 
kea CMT/ written about them; and as 
thaf&Pjsribns are many or few, and of 
more or lefs Wifdom and Credit, fo 
our Faith is ftronger or weaker, and 
the Proportion believed is either cer- 
^^ H*tain 
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Vkyo. or ' jdoid>tful ; * but in Matters - of 
F^utb'a viery great ProbabSky is tailed 
Zr^Koml <lertainij. When. W€^ bdtt^c 
imy Thing upon die Word of Mimy H^ 
is caUed Huhum. Faith, bot ^hen* we 
believe» becaufe God has reve^ded hp 
that i» TH'vine Faith ; and the inlkU - 
libde Affurance arifing from foiph fivi- ' 
donee is called fiifem€Uural^ Cfrfai$^t, ' 
6. Another Sort, of Evidence, diftind * 
ftom all the former, is iNiitRATrnK, "^ 
or a convincing and indubitable Im- * 
preffion of any Truth made upcRi ^ 
Mmd of God'himfelf* Propi^OM ^ 
built on fuch Evidence are^callcd /«<- • 
^red Truths, This is Di*oine Refteli^ * 
Hon in the ^firft ^ivi higheft Senfe> be- 
ing the Di^tes of the Holjr S|>iftt in 
an immediate Manner. 



CHAP, 
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^^ fervcd xeladng to Piv^- 

A, Itisi^iito|)cf td^takeNdtic*; that 
the DilKiiOTO^ of Pro^fitfens intoa- 
ni'ter/oHittl^ftmiiitkifi^iz^tD tie ac- 
cording. to^thcir^a«f//j^ bjU vv^fcii 
they ajfe rm&igttnfed^^ 40mativ9 

ing^tp their ^ality. , With' refperf to 

iJdthrQuanlitv ktt^ ^Qtoklity they arc 

«fi|ig^MW'fcuy Kinds, whic3i 

^^^--Jv-- H' V ' '"" Logician! 
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If two Vntnjerfals difFer in Quality, 
they are called Contraries ; as, 

A jfll Men are mortal, 
E No Men are mortal, 

Th«fc canhot be both true toge- 
ther, but may be botk falfe. . .t . 

Two Particular Jm>pofiUons, op- 
pofite in; Quality ,• iCre called Subton- 
fTairiesy izy : 

I ^ome Men are mortal, ' ' / ' 

Some Mei are not mortal, 

. I^hefe may, h^ bofh true, but can- 
•ot be both falfe. " 

Propofitions which differ only in 
Quantity, are ,^9^ed Subalterns ; but 
thefe axe, not properly oppoilte, be- 
caufe the particular Proportion # is al- 
ways includjj.din the univerfaloncj-as, " 
.. , ,^sJllLMtn^ar€^fnorUtl, 

1 Seme Men are portal. 
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E NoMen art mortal* , 
. O Some Men t^ not mortal^ ' 

. The Properties x>f thcfe PropofitiOD» 

- 2IC, I . If the univerial one be true> 
the particular one will be true aUp, 
but, not on the c(mtrary. 2. If the 
particular Propofition be falfe, the uni- 
' verfal y/ill'be fo too, but not the con- 
trary. 3. They may be fometimes 

vboth true '^nd fometinies both fatfe. 

. N. Q^ What is meant by the Convef- 

-^i^ofPropofitlofls? . ' 

A. This is > whea^ the> Subj^d and 
Predicate gf a Propofition may.change 
their Places, and yet 'the Truth be 
preforved ; Which may sdways be done 
mUm<uirJal Negati^^sttidi' Pariicttlar 

^^A0fmmi*va 1 ns, ^^ -v 

'"^ • . ' ■ . '. - > N$ 
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, CNo Virtue i$ Vict, 
E, <may be converted^ 
C^9 Viti is Firtm, . 
, Here wc fee the Subge6t of the tot^ 
njer Propofition is made the Predicate 
6f the latter, and the Predicate xJtkt 
5iKbjea, yet both are equally tr&e; So 
lifcemfe, 

Jiers are Cowards, 
cpnvertedi> 
Cowards are Soldiers. 

^ Tofay^nch.niore upon this Head 
would. hjB fpehding Timc^with^^it any 
real Advantage, as it woukt be tii» 
fling about a Fofm fof .Wofd^, .r^tho- 
^U . difcourfeig about the Matter., 
But it ftiay be, obferved, thit th^rc 
ace foAie Fropoj^ons which may be 
ajways. toi^yorted with Truth, l>y reg- 
ion of the Ideas or Hatter whereof t^^y 
.ire compofed. This is the Cafe in 
Piopofitioni 
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Pro^N^fiittottSf'whofe.Pfedicateis a tnwj 

rMci0tit; br^the higbe/hUk^Si of any 

wke^er the Stlbjd^^ and .Predicate are 
a^ai]|r oJ'-thp y&W/iffjf/W/ ©r Compri^ 
henfim!^\ Asf\\A STridngUsir a Figua^t 
t$mfa^(^9fthre€rSiJ^\ zxA^. A Figure 
totnpofid cf three * Sid^^is. ~a Tyimgle' ; 
Aiiginki tifetr>te^lWi^dhn>;md, The 

fknfiifi'Mtm f and> ^he^fitftMan tvks 
Adanur/iSudi . Propofiwfts asnhefc 
am properly. codVortobk^ and'^fe 
xjibd re£ifraNeh?t0f6Mk>t0k 'V > 

"T ■■■! ii' l '■ f u Ij.l ! . ' ^1 . * " ni iii' '^ 

Cy^FitBjVoycES, ^i^' Springs tf 
. - ' Pi^^r Judgment. 

Q> rjf AVE you any Thing moretcS 
** add concenung Propofitions 1^ 
A. No| 
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A. No ; enough has been faid col 
#eming' Proportions^ in themfelvi 
confidered ; But befote I proceed 4 

%the durd TutofJLogie, I Aiafi^ende« 

, your to poml c^it die M^ Sfmirtg^ ^b 

' Caufts §f, otdrf M^aJkis in jftdrifig ^ 
Things f and to lay dowB'ibme M^kt t 

;avoid diem. : Our ru/b Judgminn o 
Miy^tfif/ are called PRBjvDic«9,;aiH 

;ib are tke Mptiws of them ; of whkl 
there is a va^ Variety attenmn^ Man 
kind in every .Age and CoiMutiow O 
Life; and to interwovjen witbF eaci 
other as well, as .with the Po«fir» pi 

nHunfem^ Nattur* that it is- ibn^etimej 
difficult la nake^a proper DitinAiai 
^sccweeft xiieHi ■ ' 'JtHx * lor tne 'oaiie •01 
Method theyt may he reduced to the 
fbllpwipf Hfisads> 'vix. if r^^udicf* aifC- 
ing from' 7'A^^i, from W^s, fiom OwT' 

fclvrs, ai^d j&om ciher Purfinu , - 
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*Q^ Whidi are die Frejrfcficea ariiing 
fjfim Things ? *- ^^ 

iA. I . T'^^ Qtfcuriiy if fime Trkthr;' 
and the Difficulty ef dtfcp^vering them, ■ 
is one Source of fidfe Jodgwient. Tbi« 
Sort of Prejudice, as Well as iitoil others, * 
11 cured by Padenee and Ddi^ence in 
flmr Enqoiries, and by fufptoding our' 
Jvidgment till we haVe fudicient Evi- 
dtncc of Ac Tnfth. 2.- Tht outfidt 
Apfesrance ofThjngs nnd Firfens tire- 
qaendyleadus^into MifblEtft.' Butthi* 
Prejudice is removed by an' Acquain- 
tance with th^ W^ld, and obfervinfr 
that Things are fometimes better and 
fometimes worfe than they oi^iwardly 
atopcar. A grey Beard is not a certain 
SigTi ofWifdom ; and a rough Diamond, 
though worth an immen(e Sum,^may 
foetai to us of no Value at all. 3. it 
Mixture of different polities in the fame 
^in^t is another Spring of raih and 

fjift^kgi 
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miftaken Judgifient^? for we are ycrjr* 

ing to that Quality which m^8 tjlqs ^||^ 
d^ t)i« fttOQg^lmpr^ilKMi upon us: wjiidii. 
b\it ccmfi^PWg a»y qf tlie Reft. ^ XWi 
Sort of Prc^^cet is. ifi^red by k^^g ^ 
to«mak^ ji& Pitoa^ris, and itf^^ to 
ji}di;e ia the <l.i|iop> ^.eit^er of ^en pr 
Ihrngfi. 4. jT^/i^^r^/i^^^-k^ »> 

ent VitFWi t% mikich,it apfeof^xfa us^Qf^ 
ten occafioit 43. to bna, wrong Judj^r* 
iQents conc^rifog ic. /,To ;^e^>|jjtjb^ 
Prejudke Wejbdid4 view a Thiq^; of^ 
ikll Sides, ar)d collide its feyer^ ap* 
p^arances with one atK>t|ier> before we 
drtermine dor Opimop. ^. l^h^ cafual 
^AffociatHnn of many ofvwr Idtat is another 
Source' of raih Jnagment and Miilake,: 
As a Child that has drank a bitter Po» 
don retains a bitter Id^ of the Cup tha( 
IttJd it, and is not eafily perfuaded to 
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4rin|c out of it again. Many Prejudi- 
ces of this iSiKl we imUbe in oiu* Youth]^ 
to remdve which we aiuft endeavour td 
feparate thofe Ideas whkdi haire no na« 
tnral and necefi^ Conne^on; but 
have been joined together' only 'bf 
Fiiicy> Chance, or Cuftom. 
' Q^ What Preju(Uce$ krifc from 
Words ? ' ' 

A. I . We arr kd into <cveral Mif- 
takes by infignificant, ifurvocal, and 
fyn6nymou$ ^jo;ic^\ to avoid which let 
the Reader carefully obferve What had 
been feid ^ Cb^p. ' IV: of the £r^ Part 
ofthisTref^tife, andin 0&^/. V. con- 
C9iTasigiSx€ Definition dfNdMes. 2. IFords 
joined in Speech, and- compofiitg a Btf- 
cour/e, are apt to lead us<into/Miftake 
two Ways. On the one hand, when a 
Man writes or (peaks much' to the Pur- 
pole, but has' not a good Style or an 
engaging Manner of Expreffion, we 
^ u '*^ v frequently 
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frequently 4e^fe an excellent Dilcourie, 
and oveiiook th^e wifcft and juftcft Sen- 
timents. On, die other hand, we are 
often charmed into Error by a Man of 
£k>qu^Ke, whofe Art conceals or ob- 
fcures the Truth, and places Falfliood 
in. a pleafing Light. To fecure ourfelves 
againft thole Dangers, we muft learn to 
di(Ungui(h between Lomgoage and Idea, 
aiid to judge of Things in their own 
Natures, and^ in their jtift Relations to 
one another. 

. Q;^ Which arc the Prejudices, arifmg 
from Ourselves^ 

A. I. The Prejudices tf Infancy y 
which are derived from the Weaknefs of 
•»r Reafon, and Incapacity tt judge right- 
ly, of Things in our ChildJjood, Thus Boys 
are apt to think Lieaming an unpleafant 
Thing, hecaufe perhaps th6y have been 
whipt at School ; and to look upon thofe 
as t^^eir bell Friends, who begthein a 

Holidayi^ 
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day, or fcrecn them from Corredion 
when they have done amifs. The Way 
to get rid of thefe Prejudices is to re- 
examine the Opinions framed in our 
tender Years, when our Reafonis flfong 
and mature. 2. The Prejudices ofSen/e, 
or the falfe Informaion of Things we 
receive from cur Senfes, are another 
Spring of rafh Judgment and.Miftake. 
Thus many People fuppofe the Sun and 
Moon to be fiat Bodies, and much about 
tht/ame Bigne/s, becaufe they appear 
fo to the Eye ; and becaufe we do not 
fttl the Air prefs heavy upon us, we 
are inclined to think it has no Weight. 
Such Prejudices as thefe remain with the 
Generality of Mankind, till they are 
cured by Learning and Philofophy. 3. 
Many falfe Judgments take their Rife 
from o\xf Imagination, or the Dilates of 
Fancy. Some Perfbns uke for Truth 
whatevjsr is lirongly imprelTed upon the 
A Imaji- 
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finagination ; and if they fancy (fer In^* 
ftance) this or that particular NumSe^ 
more fortunate than the reft> they will- 
chufe a Lottery- Ticket accordingly, 
and think themfelves fufe of Succefs. 
To prevent fuch Decepnons as theie^ 
we mu/l take care to bridle the Extra-* 
vagancies of Fancy, to fct diat unruly 
Faculty afidc in our Enquiries^ after 
Truth, and to let calm Rta/iti determine 
our Opinions. 4. From the various 
Fajpons or Jffe&ions of the Mrniiznk% 
innumerable Prejudices. Lo*ue makes 
even filemi^es appear as Beauties; 
Fear multiplies our Dangers ; Effvy re-» 
prefents out Neighbour's Condition bed* 
tcr than it is ; and to Despair the very 
leaft Dificulty fecms unlurmountable. 
For thefe Prejudices the belt Remedy is 
to keep a continual Watch over our Paf* 
fioRs, and not to form our Judgments 
when the Affeiiions are waimly engag* 
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eit, bat w)ien die Mind ispetfcdfjr fe- 
rene and compofed. 5. The Fondn^ 
*w€ hofvefor Self, and for Per/om ami 
things that kanfe Rdatibn toeurJei'veS', im 
another great Spring of falfe J udgments. 
The Lapianjdir amidfi his Ice and Snows, 
is»as fond of his nadve Cotmtry at» he mb» 
19^ bom amongil the Gardens oi Itai^m 
Our Kindrtdy our Party, our Opinioms^ 
ow very Names, feem to have ibnetim^ 
pcGoiiarlyvaluable in them, and we can- 
not bear that others fhould think meanly 
pf them. Ifi a Word, the Prejadicesof th» 
Kind itick fo clofely to our Natures, and 
have fuch a pernicious Influence on our 
Uaderftandings, that we <:annot toa 
much guard againft them in our re* 
iearckes after Truth, and in ft)nning' 
our Judgment of what is Right and 
Wrong. 6. The peculiar Tempers and 
Humours of the Mind have an inHuence 
upon Mens Judgments, and ane the 
I 2 ' Occafioii 
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Occafion of frequent Miftakcs* Some 
are fo cafy and credulous, as to believe ev^* 
ry Tiiingthat has the lead Shadow of Evi- 
dence ; whilft othets arc led by a Spirit of 
ContradiSian to oppofe every Thing that 
is advanced either in Writing or Con-r 
vcrfation. Some are always pofiti've, 
others always doubting, and others ^r-^ 
^txjo^y changing one Opinion for ano- 
ther. Thefe Tempers (and more that 
might be mentioned) are very inju- 
rious to a right Judgment of Things ; 
but may be relieved by Patience in Stu- 
dy, and a diligent and honell Attention 
in the Search of Truth. 7. A Dulne/s 
of Perception, a Defe^ of Memory, a 
Narrownefs of Mind, BXid feveral other 
Weakneffes belonging to Human Na- 
ture, are the Caufes of Miilakes and 
Inconfiftencies in Judgment; nor can 
we expert to be quite free from Errors 
and Imperfedions in the prefent Life. 
Q^ Which 
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Q^ Which are the Prejadkcs arifing 
from Other Persons? 
. A. I. The Prejudices 0/ EJucaiion, 
which weittibibe ftom our Nbrfes, from 
unfldlful Teachers, from oor School- 
fellows, from Servants, or any other 
Perfons with whom we are converfant 
in our younger Years. It is thf n we are 
taught that there are Hotgoblins in the 
Dark ; that the Screeching of an Owl 
prefages Death in a Family or Neigh- 
bourhood ; that fuch and fuch Days are 
lucky and unlucky, and a thoafand fuch 
ridiculous Stories, which have too laft- 
ing an Influence over the weaker Part 
or Mankind. We take our Religion 
from our Parents and Tutors, and Mil- 
lions are bom, and live, and die in the 
fame Faith, without examining any one 
Article, m being able to give any other 
Rcafon for it, than that they were 
taught and believed (o from their Fn- 
I 3 fancy, 
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fincjr. Ttefe Prejudices are to be cu- 
ftd by bringing the Principles of oar 
Yooth to tbe Teft of calm and fevere 
Reafon when we come to Years of Ma- 
Inricy. a. Another Sort of Prejudice 
arifes from fcbe Cufiam or Fajhion ofthnfe 
0mongfl *whom ivi live. Our Cookery > 
oar Drefs, our civil and religious Forms 
mod Prances, are all regulated by Cuf- 
tom ; and what appears elegant, polite^ 
and decent in one Country^ is aukwaid 
mad ridiculous in another. To remove 
Prejudices' of this Kindi it is of excel- 
lent Ufe^o travel, or to read the Tra- 
Td$ of other Men, and the Hiflory of 
pad Ages; and whenever we'pafsa 
Judgment eencerning the Nature of 
Things, let us remember that Truth aikd 
^eaibn are invariable, and do not change 
fridi Faihion or Quftom. 3. TJ»e Au- 
thority of yden is the Soring of another 
Kind or Prejudices* We v^ry often pay 
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an imreafonable Difference <o the Aa« 
thorityr of the Ancient^ and many im- 
pertinent Trifles are reverenced for no 
OtKer Reafon but becade they bear the 
Mark of Jntiquity^ A Writer or 
freacher of a great Name draws a 
Multitude of Followers into his own 
JAi^akts ; tl^ poor Man often believes 
as his weal^y Neighbour does, and thje 
Opiiuon of the 'Squire is followed bv 
half the Parifh. But to remove theie 
Prejudices let us remember, that no 
Man, of whatever Rank or Cbarader^ 
hr^r any juft Pretence to fway the Judg- 
inont of others by his own Authority ; 
and that Riches, Hoooors, Titles, and 
Keputation, are not always accompa^ 
niod with Truth' and WiCiom. 4. The 
Prejiviices arifijng from the M^ner 9/ 
Propojkl are near akin to diofe of Au- 
^ ihaiity. Some Peribns readily believe 
what another diQ;ai(es '^^^kpfifaivf Ait 
I 4 and 
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and a great Affurance : Others quickly 
fwallow any Dodrine when it is pro- 
pofed with allthov^/Vj of Piety , and fo- 
lemn Appeals and Proteftations. /Soine 
are frighted into the Belief of particular 
Do<^rines, becaufe a Man of great 
Name or Charadler pronounces the con- 
trary Sentiments heretual smd damnable % 
whilft others are led into Error by ?ifoft 
Addrefsy and the engaging Methods of 
Perfuafion and Kindne/s. The Way to 
avoid fuch Miftakes as thefe is to dif- 
tinguifh well between the Subfance of 
any Do^ine, and the Manner in which 
it is profofedy attacked ^ or defended \ 
and not to yield our Aflent to any Thing 
but to theconvincing Evidence ofTruth, , 

Having thus pointed out many of the 
numberlefs Prejudices that attend Man- 
kind, and the Means by which they 
may be avoided or removed. I ihall 
conclude this Part of Z^^fV with feme 

gener^J 
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general Dire^ions to aifift us in forming 
a true Judgment of Things, 

CHAP. V. 
General Dire3ion< for J « D <3 1 N G aright, 

^ \X7HICH arc the he^ Rules 
VV to <Jire£l us in forming our 
yudgment ? 

A. Some Hints for this Purpofe have 
been pccafionally dropt already ; but 
it will not be a needlefs Repetition to 
colledl them in this Place, and exhibit 
at one View fuch general Direftions as 
Are proper to affift us in judging rights 
ly. A great Number might be framed 
that would contribute to this End, 
but the xnoft ufefal are thofe which 
follow. 

DjrbCTION I. When njne are 
/eifTf^ing after Truth ^ we foould bring 

ml 
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mil our M.Opinhns to a frejh^xmnhn^ 
tion, enquire into the Ground of them» ^nii 
caft offthoje 'Judgments lubich a f tear to 
ha*ue been formedi'without fufficient E'ut- 
dence. This indeed cannot be done all 
at once, and few People have either 
Time or Capacity to take fuch a Re* 
view of their Opinions ; but (b /ar a$ 
we are able it mould be done hf pru- 
dent Steps and Degrees, till our PriiH 
diples aretreformed, or at leaft efiabliih- 
cd upon juder Foundauons. 

D I R B c T . II. IVe Jhould endeavour 
to ha've clear, compleat, comprehehfi'v$^ 
^xttttfive, and orderly Ideas oftbojk Qh'*^ 
jeiis upon fwbicb 'we pafs any Judgment^ 
fo far as njne bave Occajfon to judge con^ 
cerning them, and as our imperfe^ Knonw^ 
kdge of Things wll admit. This Di# 
reaion is net to be ftridly obferved in 
Matters of Tefiimony^ wherein it is not 
abfolutely neceflary to have clear and 

diiUnd 
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diftuid i(leas of what is pfOjpofed tp 
our Belief, provided we have Aifficient 
Evidence of the Credibility of the 
Propo£er. 

Direct. III. Compare the Ideas 
efa Propofition ^with the utmoft Attention, 
find ohfsTfue how far they agree y and 
nvherein they differ. But in making Uus 
Conipariibn between the Ideas of the 
Subjed and the Predicate, take heed 
that you neither ^/^ to nor diminijh them. 

Direct. IV. Search diligently and 
.hcneftly for E^'idence of Truth, and be 
ready to receive it on 'which Sidefoei/erit 
appears. Take great Care that your 
Wiihes or Inclinations do not pervert 
your Judgment. 

Direct. V. Sujpend your Judg* 
ment, and neither affirm nor deny luith^ 
oMtfufficitnt Evidence, It is more parr 
ticularly neceffary to obferve this Di- 
ire^ion^ wbeu the Proportions to be 

examined 
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examined arc (upported by Educatidiip 
Authority^ Intereft, or any other power- 
ful Prejudice. 

Direct. VI, Judge of every Prop'o^ 
Jition by the proper Medium or Means 
«wherety its Evidence is to be obtained. 
That is, if we judge of Sounds, Co- 
lours, or any other Object? of Senfe, 
we muft Mo it by the Ufe of our 
Senjes : If wejudgc of the Nature of 
Spirits, their rowers and Perceptions, 
we muft apply to our Con/cioujhe/s pf 
what paiTes within our own Mind : 
If we judge of Matters done in paft 
Ages, or in dHlant Countries, we muft 
have ^ecourfe to the Tefiimony of 
others. 

Direct. VII. We Jhould^^ave fome 
general Principled of ^ruih fettled in our 
'Minds, that they may airways be ready 
to ajjijl us in forminz our judgments of 

other 
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ciber Things <whofi E'oidence is le/s d^- 
*vious. 

3>iRECT. VIII. The Degrees of our 
AJfentJhould always bear an exaH Pro* 
portion to the differpit Degrees of E*vi-^ 
dence* This will fecurje us from xnany 
Miflakes both in Speculation and 
Practice. » 

Direct. IX. Our Minds Jhould he 
airways open to receive the Truth ; nor 
Jhould lue ever think our/ Ives too <wife to 
be inftruSied, Let us part with the 
okieil and moil favourite Opinions 
for the fake of Truth, and remember 
that our Knowledge is always capable 
of Improvement, 



PART 
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PART ill/: 

i 

<^ TTf^HATis meant by RiAM)N-- 
^^ iNG, which IS the |iird 
V^rt of Logic P 

A. It has been Ihe^ that the /rfi 
Operation of the Mi|i4 is Percep- 
tion, whereby our JMeas are framed; 
and that the iecom is Jvdgment, 
which join»-or -disjoins our ideas, and 
forms a Pr^pojttion, We now come 
to the third Work of the Mind, called 
RtASONiNGor Argumentation, where- 
by feveral Propofitions are joined toge- 
tiir, 10 hvoi an Argument or SyllogTfm. 
CHAP, 
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C H A P. I. 

Of the NMure of a Stllogisb!, an4l 
the Parts ofiubkh it is tompofed* 

VV A. It is an Argument^ or 
Form of Reafotiing, ^jjbereby ive infit 
JoMeihingthat is lefs knofwn from Truths ^ 
nvhich are more evident. Or, it is aa 
Argument conjifiing of three Propofitions, 
difpofed infuch a Manner, as that the lafi 
is tucejjarily inferred from the tnxjo for- 
mer \ fo that if the firft and fecond 
Fropoiitiofls be granted, the Conclu- 
iion muft be granted alfo. This )Vill 
eftfily be underfUod by the following 
Example : *' ' 

Our Creator muft he njoorjhipped, 

God is oir Creator, 

Therefore God muft be 'worjhipped, 
Q^Wbat 
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Qj^ What i» to be confid^red in the 
Conilitution of a Syllogifm? 

A. The Matter and the Form. 

Q^ What is meant by the Matter 
of a Syllogifm f 

A. The Matter is the three Propoft* 
tions of which it is compofedi and 
thefe are made up of three Terms or 
Ideas. The Terms are called tlie re^ 
mote Matter, and the Propofition the 
immediate Matter of a Syllogifm. 

Q^ What are the Names of the fe- 
veral Terms ? 

A. They are called the Major ^^ the 
Minor, and the Middle. The Major 
or Greater Term is the Predicate of 
the ConclufiOn; the Minor of L(//er 
Term is the SuhjeS, and thefe are 
called Extremes. The Middle Term 
is one chofcn at Pleafure, and fo dif- 
pofed in two Propofitions, as to fhew 
the Agreement or Difegreement be- 

tweca 
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tweea the Major and Minttr Terms iQ 
the CoQclaliQn; and therefore th^ 
MiddU Term is foiQf times called the 
4rgumenU^ 

Q^ WJ^t are the Names of the Tro* 
p^:iojls in a ^yllogirm ? 

A. The firft is ufually called the 
M^or, wherein the Middle Term i$ 
ponaeded with the Predicate of the Con* 
plwiion : Th^ fecond is called the Minor, 
(an4 ibmetimes the Anumpt'tQn) where* 
io the SuSie^t of the Conclufion is con- 
neaed with the Middle Term. - The^ 
Propoiitions have the Name 6£PrmiJJes\ 
alSttthe^ third, which is ^nn^m-lrem 
them, is the Conclftfion. 

Q^^ What 19 the Form of a Syllo- 

A. It is ^t framing and dijpofing fh*e 

P.^wSf^i^f^y* ^^from thence dra'wimg 

a regular Conclujion or Inferenfe. Tms 

}^Cf&pf,t if generally exprefied by the 

K Particle 
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fardde Therefore^ or the Latin Word 
prga, (which is of the fame Significa* 
tion) when the Argument is formed ac- 
cording to the Rifles of Art : But m 
common Difcourie or Writing, the 
Particles for, kecau/e, &c. Ih^w the 
A^ of Reafoniiig, or inferring one 
Thing irom another, as well as then 
and therefore *, and when fuch Words 
are ufed, a Syllogifm is expreifed or 
implied, though perhaps the three Pro- 
ppfitions are not difpofed in a regular 
Form. 



CHAP. JI. 
i^ the various Kinds o/' Sy LJ^op is ms^ 

g^ I NT O Kbw many Kinds are Syl- 
JL logif^ns diftinguiftied ? 

\ 
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• A. They are diftinguiflied into fc 
veral Kinds, eidier ac(;ording to the 
^uefiion to be proved,^ their Natun 
and Compofitiortf or tlie middle Term 
which is ufed to prove a QuelHon; 

Q;^ How are they di^guifhed in 
reiped of the Qu estion to be 
proved ? 

A. Into VniveHal Afirtnati<vei Vni- 
fver/al Negats've, Particular Jjjirmati'vet 
and Particular Negati've, This i« fbme^ 
times called a Diviilon of ^yUogifms 
according to the Cmclufion ; for there 
may he fo miny Sorts of Conclufions; 
denote by the Letters A, E, I, O, 
^ may be feen in Chap, III. of the 
iecond Part of this Treatifc. 
Z Q:,^ow arc Sylkxgifms diflinguiih- 
fed *witii rcfpedl to their Nature and 
Composition? ♦ 

A. Into Single and Compouni. A 

jingle Sylfogifm is made up of threjft 

K 2 Propo- 
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Ffopofitions: A Comfoutid S'^opfw^ 
icontains taore than ibree, and may 
be £onntid into fwp or more Syllfli.^ 
gifins. 

Q;^ Are opt Singh Syllogifins (ui^ 
divided yaio feveral Sorts i 

A« y.es^ anto Simfie^ ComfUi^f an4 
C^njunSti've, 

Ki^ What if a ^impU Syllpgifin ? 

A. Thoie properly called '^/Vft^i^'SyU 
|ogifm» afe cpmpo&d pf three //0/>r» 
fi^^Qt Mtgoriud Propo(itipo8> i^ere* 
|B the Midd^ Term ^ ^evideit^ joiQed 
ivtth joiat Part of the Queftioii in the 
l^ajor Propofmon, and with the other 
|yi 'die Minof, frofn whence a plain and 
^ngle (^onclofioB is natarally drawiu 
^^adu \& the SyllogiTm in the ibregc^ng 
jpbapter. 

Q. Which are the Rules lelating 
ito ^ ^Formatk)Q of //n^iir ' Syllor 
^fifins> ^ ' ' ' 
- . ^. They 
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A. They are thefe. i. TleMiddit 
ferm muft not he taken fwice particularhg 
hut once at Uaft uni'ver/ally, 2. Tbt 
Terms in the Conclujion muft never he 
taken more uni'ver/ally than they are in th^ 
fremijfesi 3. ^ negati^ve Conclufion can-^ 
not he f roved by ttuo a^rmafive PremiJJks* 
4. If one of the Premiffes he negative 9 ibt 
Conclufion muft he negative* 5 . Ifoither 
of the Fremiffes be particular ^ the Con^^ 
clufion muft alfo be particular, 6. A^# 
C&nclt^on^can be dravonfrom tnvo mga-^ 
iive Premiffes, 7. l^or can any Thing 
be concluded from fwo particular Premiff^^ 
ftere it is proper to take feme Notkc 
of the various Moods and Figures 0/ 
Simple Syliogifms, which haye been 
invented by Logicians^ and aboot 
which they fiave fpent a great deal d( 
Time and Paper ; for though the Lighr 
of Nature and ai good J udgment con- 
tttbutt*kore to true Reafoning than af 
K 5 . theft 
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thefe (cholaitic Subtleties, yet in feme 
Cafes ib^y may have their Ufc, and 
therefore we fhaJl briefly explain them. 

Q^ What is the Figure of a Syllo- 
gifm^ 

A. It is the proper Difpolition of 
the Middle ^erm with regard to the 
Extremes i or Pans of the C^eftion. 

Q^ What is the MoodofsL Syllogifm ? 

A. It is a proper Difpofition of the 
Propofitions according to their St^an^* 
iity and ^ality^ that is, their univerm 
/al or particular Jffirmation or Nega^' 
iion. The feveral Moods of SyllogTfms 
have certain and artificial Names given 
them by Logicians, wherein the Con<« 
fonants are neglefted, and only the 
Vowels A, E, I, O, regarded, which 
denote the Qaanuty and Quality of the 
Proportions. 

Q;^ How many Figures are there ? 

A. There are ufually reckoned three ^ 
though fome add a Fourth. 
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How is the Middle Term diipd* 
fed of in thefe Figures ? 

A. In the Ji^ Figure the Middle 
Term is the Subjeft of the Maj6r Pro- 
pofition, and the PrccUcate of the 
Minor. In i\itfecbnd the Middle Term 
is the Predicate of both the Premiffes. 
In the third it. is the Subjed of both 
the PremiiTeS. 

Q;^ How many Moods does the frji 
Figure contain ? 

A. Fouty whofe Names'are Bafbara^ 
Gelarent, Dariif and Ferio\ of which 
the following are Examples : 

Bar- EnJety swicked Man is mi» 

ferable, 
BA- All Tyrants are nvicked ^ 

Men. 
Ha. Therefore all Tyrants are 
miferahle. 
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C 1 - They ID ho negleS their Duty 
1 M-e not ivi/e, 

I* A- IMe Rojw ne^eS their 
Duty. 
• It B 1^ T • Therefore idle Boys are not 
• • ' '^f^* 

Da- They iiuho pleaje Gci art 

'happy. 
Ri- Some poor Men plea/e Gocl% 
\. Therefore fome , poor Men are 

happy, 

Fb- D if obedient Children arinot 

BleJjTngs. 
m- Some Children are difohe^ 

dient. 
O. Therefore fome Children are 

not Bleffings. 

Qj^ How many Moods are tlicrc m 
tkt fecond Figure / 

A, Four, 
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A. four^ the Names Whereof arcf 
Cifj&r^, Cameftres, feftim^ and ^flrcrdy 
of which take thefe Examples. 

Ce^ iVi? Liar is fit t4 hi ieliev 

ed. 
sj^' . . E 'very good Chrifiim is fit 

to Be kehe^ed, 
R B . Therefore no ^od Chriftiart 

is a Liar* 



Ga- 


All pious Men de/er've E/- 


mes* 


teem* 
No Robbers d^fir^e Ef- 


JT ltE». 


teem* 
Therefore m Robbers an 
pious Men. 


Fb- 

NO. 


No Sin is excufable, 
^ Some Faults are excufable. 
Therefore fome Faults are 
net Sins. 

Ba- 
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Ba- E<very Part of Relipon ii ^ 
rattonaL ' ^ 

jio- Some DoElrihes are not ra^ 
tionaU 

c o . Therefore fome DoSr'tnes art 
no Part of Religion. 

Q^ How many Monds arc tMere iit 
the third Figure. 

At Six, the Names of which are 
Darapti, FelaptoH, Difamis, Datifi^ 
Bocardo, and Ferifon. Examples of 
^ach foUow. 

Da- Jll good ChriftidHs Jhall 

hefa^ed. 
RAP- All good Chriftians haijt 

finned, 
1*1. therefore fome 'who hanii 

finned Jhdll befa^d. 
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F &- No Hypocrites are pleafing ti- 

Godi 
LAP* All Hypocrites appear to be 

religious, 
TON. Therefore fome nuho appear 

to be religious are notpUa» 

fing to God* 

Dt« ^ome Men art honourable, 
SA' All Men have their Imfer-* 

fe Si ions, 
MIS. fher^ore fome 'who havi 

Imperfehibns are honout-^ 

^ble. 

Da- AU virtuous Men are happy* 
T I - Some virtuous Men are Beg'* 

gars. 
s 1 • Therefore fome Beggars are 

happy* 
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i(o- Some Wars ate not id be «- 

'voided, 
eAR* J(l Wars prodnce Bloodjhed. 
i>0. Therefore fotrie Bloodjbed is 

mt to be' m/oided. 

1^t» Ifo Aj&Stims. are pleafant. 
R I - ZojtU Affiiaions are gfodfor 

us, 
^Oi*. therefore fit9ti Things that 

are good for us are noi 

pieafant. 

CL What are the fpecial Rules <tf 
thcfe Figures ? 

, A. In ihefirfti the Major Ffopofi- 
tlon mirfl alwayi be anrverfd, and 
the Minof Affirmative ; but it admits 
of all Sorts of Conclufions, wfcether 
univerfai or particular, affirmative or 

negative. In i\ic fecond^ the Major 

muyft alio be luiiverfkl; aod one of 
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the FremiiTes, with the Conclufipn, air 
ways negative,— rin the thirJ, the Mi- 
^or mail be afErmative^ and the Coiit 
clufion always particular. 

Qj^ How is the Middle Term placed 
|n 1^ fourth Figure!' 

A. It is the Predicate in die Major 
fropofitian^ and the 3^j«^ in the 
J^inor; but thjis is fuch an indirect 
Way of drawing a 'Qemclufion, that it 
may be looked upon as yj^idth^ and i$ 
not WQpth e^^ainiag by E^amfde^. 

Q^ What is ^ Complex Syllogifi»f 

A^ Thofe Syllogklms are called 
Cpn^lex, wherein the Middle Term i^ 
not connected with the ivhqle Predi* 
Sate^ or the ^wbole Subje^^ }xy tm) difr 
tind Propofidops, but \% intermixed 
and compared with them by Parts, or 
in a coDfufeid Manner* ^md v^ dj^- 
r«it Foii»s of ^ft^f fw l^^ara- 
plc : . . ■ . 
■ Thi 
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' The De'vil is a <wtckeii Spirit. 
Some Indians nwrjhip the De^viL 
therefore feme I.n4ians 'worjhip u 
<wicked Spirit. 

In this Syllogifm the Predicate of 
the ConclaHon is fworjhip a itched 
spirit : Part of which is joined with 
the Middle Term De'vil in the Major 
Propofition, and the pther Part inthp 
Minor. This is^ reduced to a fimple 
Syllogifm, in the Mood Darii^ ftands 
|hus: 

^he Devil is (i nui^ked Spirit. 
What fome Irfdians 'Voorjhip is the 

* De^tl. ' 

Therifore ivhatfome Indians ai;«r- 
ft?fp is a <vjieked Spirit . 

"But the conclafive Force of this Syl- 
logifm was evident enough without 
f)]fch Reduction : And th^ £une m^ 
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be fald of a vaft Number of other Atr 
, guments" ufed in the Writings of learned 
Men, as well as in common Converfa- 
tion, it often appearing plainly that 
the Inference is juft and true, though 
the Form of the ^yUogifin is irregulay 
and confufed. 

Q^^What is a Conjun^i've Syllo- 
gifm ? - . \ 

A. It is one wh^fe Major Propq- 
fition has difi'm^ Parts, which are 
joined by a Conjundtiori,* or fome fucli 
Particle of Spipech, * Thefe Syllogifms 
are of various Kinds» but the chief of 
then\ z^cfifuy^ vi^^ the Qonditional^ the 
l}ijjS>ji3tvgf the Rc/ative, apd the Con-r 
tieiih^e-^ which the following, Examples 
will cxplaiii, 

I. A* Cmditimal ox Hypothetical %y\' 
logifm h that whofe Major or Minor^ 
or both^ are conditional Propofitions } 

"' :' ' r 
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Jf then bg a G»d, thf Wprl4 is 

governed by Providence. 
But there is a God* 
Therefore th^ World is governed tji 
rronxidence. 

« 
Here the Antecedent is aflerted 5n the 
Minor, that the Confequent may be 
aflerted in the Conclufxon; Ai^ikh is 
calledi arguin|[ /r<7»» ihe Pofaionofth^ 
Antecedent to the fbfitioi^ of tJsf^ Confer 
juent, — Again : * 

IftheSnnJhinesi if is Day, 

But it is tM Day, 

Therefore the 8un does not finf^i 

Here the Confequent is contradiflrd 
in the Mipor Propofiuon, that the 
Antecedent may be contradideil in 
the Gonclfifion ; which is calkd argu^ 
Va^ from. the retmvi^g cf i}jeC8tifi^i4tfit 
io tie renioving vfthg JatecedvtK 

A 
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the Major Propofition is Disjunctive, 
being conneded by the Particles or, 
either^ &c. as in the followitig In* 
ftances: 

We either defire to be hapfy or «»/- 

firable* 
But 'we do not defire to he mifer^ 

abU. ■ 

Therefore lue defire to he happy. 

This Kind of Syllogifin may have 
many Farts or Members ; as. 

It is either Spring, Summer, Autumn, 

or Winter. 
But it is neither Spring, Summer, 

nor Autumn, 
Therefore it is Winter* 

3. A Relative Syllogifm is when the 
Major Propofition is relative ; as, 

L Where 
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Where the Treafure /V, there is the 

Heart. 
But a Mifer*s Treafure is in his 

Bags. 
Therefore his Heart is there alfo. 

Or> A Saint'* s Trecrfure is in Hewven ; 
Therefore his Heart is in Heaven 
alfo. 

To tHs Head may b^ leferred thofc 
Syllogifms that relate to Proportion ; as, 

jis three are to Six, fo are four f 

eight. 
But Three make the HafofSix. 
Therefore Four make* the Half of 

Eigfit. . 

4. A Connexinje Syllogifm has ge- 

^ nerally the Parts of the JViajor joined 

together by a Copulative, and in by 

£ome called a Copukuii^e Syllogifm; ku 
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No Man can ferine God and Mi 



• But the covetous Man fervts Mam* 
mon. 
Therefore he cannot fefve Godn 

Or, The true Chriftianjer*ves God, 
Therefore he cannot /er<ve Mammsn. 

N, B. In all Kinds of Conjan6liir« 
Syllogifms great Cafe ftiould be taken 
that the Major Proportion be true; 
for upon that depends the whole Force 
of the Argument. Thus much for 
^ng/e Syllogifms. 

Q. What are properly called Conr^ 
potmS Syllogifms ? 

A. Xhoft which contain more thaa. 
three Propofitions, being made up of 
itxfo *or morejingle Syllog^Ss into which' 
they may be refolved. Of thefe there 
are feveial Kinds, the chief whereof 
'* L z ,^e 
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^ the Efichirema, Dilemma, Profyllo^ 
pjm, and Sorites, ^ ' , ' 

Q;^ What is an Epichirema ? 

A. A Syllogifm which proves the 
Major or Minor, or both, before it 
draws the Conclufioii; as> 

Sickne/s may he good for us 5 for it 
ihews us our Frailty, weans us 
ftom wprldly Enjoyments, and 
makes us tlunk of dying. 

'But njoe are uneafy under Sickne/s 5 
which we manifefl by Com- 
plaints, Groanings, &c. 

Therefore ive are fomeiimes uneajy 
under that 'which is good for us. 

Q^ What is a Dilemma ? 
' A. It is a Sort of Argument wherAi 
the whole is divided into all its Parts 
or Members, and then fometbing is 
inferred concemine; each Part, which 
|» finally inferred concermng the 

Wholt. 
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Whole. This Kind* of Syllogifm is ft 
contrived, that let your Adverfary 
take what Side of the Queftion he 
pleafes, the Conclufion torns to hi* 
Difad vantage. For £x^unple: 

In Hea'ven ijoe JhaiL either ha'ue Dc* 
Jtres or not, 

Jf nxie hwve no Defires, then «u)i 
Jhall ha've full Satisfaaton : If 
lue hwv'e Defines, they luill be fa^ 
tisfied as f aft as they arife, 

therefore in Hea'ven ^jje JhaU Be 
comjileatly fatisfied* 

A. Dilemma may .be faulty threC 
Ways : Firft^ when the Parts or Mem- 
bers of the Divifion in the Major arC 
not fully enumerated ; Jecondly, when 
what is afferted in the Minor concern- 
ing each Part is not true; thirdly* 
when the Argument may be retorted 
1^(1^ e^ual Force upon him who ufes 
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ft. ' TKis laft was the Fault of the ce- 
lebratad DUemma of Protagoras , which 
be Bade ufe of on the foUowbe Oc< 
cailon. Protazoras taught EuatMus the 
Art of Pleading; in Confideration of a 
Sum of Money, which Euathlus promif- ; 
ed to pay him the firft Day that he 
gained any Cai^ in Court. After a 
Tiflije Protagoras goes to Law wjith 
Muathlus for the Money, and argues in 
this Manner : Either I Jhall gain the 
Qauf^, or you 'will gain, it If I gain the 
Caufei you muft pay me according to the 
Sentence of the Jud?e : If you gain it 9 you 
muft pay me according to the Covenant he* 
tiueen us. Therefore 'whether the Caufe 
goes for me or againft me, you muft pay me 
the Money. But Euathlus thus retorted the 
Dilemma upon his Mafter. Either I ft^all, 
^aix theflaufCi or lofe it. If I gain it 9 no-m 
fhing 'will he due to you ^according to tht 
teu/enc^: If I hfe ttg npthing '^ti/l be due 
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to you according to our Covenant, There-* 
/ore, lit the Cdufe go twhich ivay it ^U, 
I Jhall pay you nothing, 

Qi^ What is a Profjllogi/m f 
A. It b an Argument compofed of 
two Syllogirms, (o conne6ied» that the 
Conclufion of the former i) the Ma- 
jor or Minor of the latter; as^ 

Blood cannot think : 

But the Soul of Man thinks ; 

Therefore the Soul of Man it not 

* Blood: 
But tte Soul ef* a Brute is his 

Blood: 
Therefore the Soul of a Man if 

different from the Soul of a 

Brute. 

Cl^Vlhuisz Sorites^ 
A. It is an Argument wherein fe« 
▼eral Middle Temu am focceiiivety 
JL 4 con* 
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coniie6bd in Teveral Propafitionsy tUl 
the laft Propofition connedls its Pre-^ 
dicate with the Subjed of the firA."— 
Such was the. merry Argument of 
ThemiJhcUst to prove that his little 
Son, under ten Years of Age, governed 
th? whpie World : My Son governs his 
Mothers ^his Mother me; J the> Athe- 
nians ; the Athenians the reft of Greece ; 
Greece commands £urope i Kurope thi 
fwbole World: therefore my Son governs 
the <whple World* 

In this Place it may not feem impro- 
per to add a Syllogiim called kidu^j^t 
wherein from feveral particular Propo- 
fitions a general one is inferred; as> 

Purgatory cannot he proved from 

the Gofpels ; 
If or from the Afts of the Apof- 

tles ; 
^'cr from the Epi&iiu.. 

. <^ ^^ I 
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If or from the Book ©/" Reydadons j 
therefore it cannot be pro*ved from 
the New Teftament. 
Thefe Kinds of Syllogifmsv which 
have more than three Propofitions, may 
be called redundant ; but there is a de^ 
fedi've or imperfedi<vS Kind, called an 
Enthjmemt which is the mod cgmmpn 
Sort of Argument both in Writing and 
Converfation. 

Q^ What is an Enthymem ? 
A. An Argument confifting only of 
two Proportions, «i;/s:. the} C(7/rc/ft/f(?ir, 
and one of the Premif/h^ the other be- 
ing fupprefled, as being fufiiciently 
clear and obvious> and eafily fupplied 
by the Undcrftancjing of Mankind ; as, 
True Religion is accomp^ied luith 
good Morris : * 

Tfferefore a Knaye is not trulj 
religious, 
CX^ How are SyUogiftns diiHnguifhed 
with refped to th&Mii)pi«€ Tl^^M ^ 
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A. Syllogi/ms Or Arguments^ (fiw (b 
they arc properly called as we now 
confider them) arc faid to be Gram* 
maticaif Phyjical^ Morale Theological, &c. 
according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 
ject from whence we borrow the MtW-i 
dli Term^ or Topict which we make ufe 
of in the Proof of any Propofition. 
For Inilance, if we endeavour to prove 
from the Principles of Reajon and £- 
quity, that noManJhouldftealbifNeigb'- 
bourns Goods, the Argum^t is Moral i 
but if we prove the fame Thing from 
Scripture, then it is a flwflogical Ar- 
gument. 

Q^ Is this the only Diftinaion of Ar- 
guments with regard iothc MtddUTerm^ 

A. No; in this refped they are di- 
ftinguifhed into Certain and ProhMe, 
Artificial and Inartificial, DireS and 
Indirea.' 

Q:, What is the DifFerenpc between 
9ifrohahli and a certain Ai^^unent ? * 
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- A. If I infer that Thomas will biing 
himfelf to the ■ Gallowrs, becaufe he 
commits frequent Bfobberies on the 
Highway, tins is 2Lpr0halfle Argument, 
not a certain one, for it is poffible he 
may die a natural Death. 

Q;^ Have certain Arguments any 
other Name ? 

A. Yes, they are ufually called De- 
monftrations, becaufe their Concluiions 
are founded on clear and undeniable 
Principles ,. and they are generally di- 
vided into two Sorts: i. Demon ilra- 
tions a frtjri, whereby an Eifedt it 
proved from a Caufe ; as, I prove the 
Scriptures to he true^ becaufe they were 
diluted by the Spirit of God , ivho cannot 
lye, 2. Demonibrations « pofteriori^ 
whereby a Caufe is proved from an £f- 
fe^ ; as, when I view a H^atch, or other 
curious Machine, I conclude // ivas made 
tyjome 4rtifcer,'^N* 5» Though ihcfc 

are 
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ftre peculiarly called Demonftrationr, yet 
the Name is frequently given to any 
ftrong and convincing Areument. 

Q^ What is an artifia'iu Amunentf 

A. That which is taken trom the 
Nature and Circuni flanges of Things | 
and fuch an Argument, if ftrong, pro- 
duces a natural Certainty, ■ ' 

Q^ What is an inartificial Argu- 
ment ? 

A. That which is founded oa the 
Teftimony of another : And Human 
Tellimony, if ftrong, produces a mo* 
ral Certainty ; but Divine Teftimony 
produces z/upernatural Certainty, which 
IS of the hig^eft Kind. 

Q^ What is a dired Argument ? 

A. That- wherein the Middle Term 
proves the Queftion itfelf, and infers 
the Pro[)ofition which was the Matter 
of Enquiry. 

Q;^ What is an indirea Argument ? 

A. An 
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A. An Argument is faid to be inJU 
reSi or oblique, When the Truth of the 
Tiung enquired afteiVis made appear by^ 
proving or refuting fome other Propoli- 
tion — Indire£f Arguments are of feveral 
Kinds, i;i«. i . When any Propofition 
is proved to be true by fhewing the Fal- 
fky, Improbality, or Impqffibility of 
foiAe .contradidory Propoiition and 
when it is Ihewn, that if ij^c original 
Propofition be fuppoted falfe^ or denied^ 
fome great Abfurdity will follow. This 
Logicians call a I'roof /^r impoffibiUy or 
a RiduB.Q ad abfurdum, 2 . When fome 
Propofition is proved to be true that 
is lejs probable, and thence it is inferred 
that the original Propofition is true 
becauie it is more probable. This is 
called an Argument ex magis probabili 
ad minus. 3. When we prove the 
Truth ofanv Propofition, upon which 
our Adver(ary had before agreed to 

give 
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give up the QaefHon. This is caBed 
an Argument ex concejfo. 

Q^ Arc there ^ny other Argnmenu 
which derive their Diftin^ons from 
the Middle Term ? 

A. Yetf> feveral ; whofe L^« Names 
it may be proper to mention, and ex- 
pl«fi> as they are frequently made 
ufe of by EngUJh Authors. i. An 
Argument founded on the profeiTed 
Principles^ or Opbions of the PeHbn 
with whom We argue is called Jrgn-^ 
wuntum ad Hominemy an Addrefs to our 
Principles or Profejfftons* 2. An Ar- 
guroent drawn from the Nature or £x- 
iftence of Things, and addreiTed to the 
Realbn of Mankind, is called Argument 
turn ad Judicium^ an Addrefs to our 
Judgment* 3. If it be built on fome 
convincing Teftiroony, it is termed -r^r- 
gwrnentum ad Fidem, an Addrefs to our 
Tmitk. 4. If ap Argument be weak ia 

itfelf, 
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Uklf, and yet an Adverfary is not abld 

to confute or anfwer it> this is called 

Jirgkmentatum ad igmrantiamy an Ad- 

drefs to our Ignorance. 5. An Argu- 

Jlient Aiited to engage the Inclinations 

and Paffions, rather than to convince 

the Judgment^ is called Argument urn ad 

VaJponeSi an Addrefs to our Pajfions. 

I 6. When an Argument is drawn froin 

the Sentiments of fome great or learned 

Man, whofe Authority we revere, and 

are afraid or afhamed to oppofe, it ia 

termed Argununtum ad Verecundiam an 

•Atidrefs to our Modefty. 

Q^ Have you any other DifHndlioa 
of Arguments to mention ? 

A. Only one, which arife$ from tha 
PremifTes, according to which an Ar- 
gument is either Uniform or Mixed, 
ii both the Premifles ire derived from 
die fame Source of Knowledge, whe- 
ther ^enfs^ Rea/oih <Mr any other« an 

Ar- 
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Afgttxnent is called uniform \ bot if the 
Premiffes are derived from diiferent 
Springs of Kncwl^ge^ it is called a 
mixed Argument. 

Having thus given an Account of* 
the chief Kinds of Syllo^ifms or Ar> 
gtwQents made ufe of in juil Reafon- 
ing» I now proceed to thofe called ^0- 
phi/fHs or Fallacies t which appear to be 
true, but are really falfeat Bottom, and 
are invented with a Defign to embar- 
rafs and deceive. 



CHAP. IIL 

Of the federal Kinds of Soph is m5, 

and the Method offol<ving them, 

CL \y H AT is a 2ophifm? 

^ A. An Argument which 
carries with it the Face or Appear- 
ance 
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ahcc of Truth, and yet leads us into 
Jvliftake. 

Q;^ How many Kinds of Sophifms 
arc there ? 

A. They are verv numerous, but 
may all be reduced to fome of th6 
following Heads. 

I. The firft Sort b catted by Lo- 
gicians Jgnoratio Elenebiy or a Miftaki 
of the ^e^hn ; that is, when fomething 
is proved wlHck is neither necefTariiy 
connefted nor ijiconfiftent with the 
Thing enquired afier. For Inftance, if 
the QuciHon were propofed. Whether at 
he hurtful to drink IVine to Excefs j a 
Sophift might endeavoor to prove it not 
hurtful, by arguing that Wine helps 
DigeftioHi raifes a Stands Spirits ^ gives ' 
him Courage^ makes him ftrongy aliitre, 
and capable of enduring Hardjhips and 
Fatigues : But though all this be grant- 
ed^ it is eafy to ihew, that the exceflive 
M Drinkino- 
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Oiinking of Wine may be vtry preju- 
dicial to him that drbks it, by bringing 
on Povefty, Difeafes, and Death itfelf^ 
as well as endangering his Happin^fs i^ 
the World to come. — It is a Fallacy of 
the fame Kind, when a Difputant, find* 
ing his 4dverfary top hard for him, krt-? 
fully turns the Difcourfe to fome other 
Point which he can prove, (and which 
indeed his Opponents never denied) 
and then triumphs as if he had gained 
a coniiderable Advantage. 

2 . Another Kind of Sophifm is called 
Petitio Principii, a Begging the ^efiion^ 
or a Suppofition of <what is not granted i 
that is, when we endeavour to prove 
any Propofuion by fomething equally 
lancertain and difputcd. , I'hus a Pap:/f 
pretends to prove his Religion the belt, 
^cau/e it is derinjed from Chrifi and hij 
JpodleSf and agrees ^th the Dodrin^ 
of the Futhers, ar^ of the Chrifti^^ 



Church, 
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Church throughout all Ages : Whcrcaif 
thefe are contefted Points, and what 
Proteftanis will by ho means grant. 

3. A Fallacy of the fame ISaturc 
with that laft mentioned is the Circle ; 
which is, when one of the Premifie* 
of a Syllogifm is queftipncd, and we 
attempt to prove it by the Conclufi- 
cn i or when in a Train of ^ylloeifmi 
we prove the laft by the Conclufion 
cf the hrft. Thus the Fafijis pretend 
to prove the Scriptures to he true by the 
Auihority of the Churchy and then to 
Ihew the Authority of their Church from 
$bc Scriptures.^ 

4. There is another Kind of Sor 
phiiin called non Caufa pro Cau/a, or 
the affigning afaJfe Caufe. Scarce any 
^hing is more common than this Sorj 
of irailacy. Aftrologyy or the Telling 
of Fortunes by the various Pofition^ 
pf the Stars and Planets j \& built up- 

M 2 Oft 
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on it : And it is a Sophifm of this Kind, 
whenCoircts, Eclipfes, northern Lights 
or fach like Ph<enomena, arc fappofed 
to foretel the Fate of Kings and King- 
doms, Wars, and Famine, and other 
national Calamities. In the fame falla* 
cious Manner weak People are apt to 
judge of accidental Events : If a Man 
fteals a Horfe, and a Twelvemonth 
afterwards rides a hunting, is thrown 
off, and has a Leg or an Arm broke, 
it is prefently imputed to the Divine 
Vengeance on him for the Theft he 
had committed. 

5. The next Sophifm, which is a- 
kin to the former, and very frequent, 
is called Fallacia AccidentUy wherein, 
from fomethjng merely accidental to any 
Subje6^, we judge or its JSature and 
efential Properties. Thus, becaufe a 
Mcighbour, when over-heated with 
Exercifc, received Injury by drinking 

too 
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too large a Quandiy of cold Watery w« 
are apt to condemn it as abfolutely 
onwholefbxne upon all Occaiions. So 
Jf^ine has been pronounced an evil 
Thing, and the U£b of it forbidden, 
became it has been the accidental 
Caufe of Quarrels and BloodAied. 

6. Another Sophifm of the fame 
Nature is when we argue froni that 
which is true in particular Circumfia^ces^ 
to prove tl.e fame Thing true ah/olute- 
ly TsAfimplyt without any Circumftan- 
ces being confidered ; as if we ihould 
fay, fVhat <we buy of the Butcher <w€ 
iat for Dinner : But we buy raiv Meat 
of the Butcher : therefore lue eat ran» 
Meat for Dinner, — The Reverfe of this 
Sophifm is arguing from what hjim^ 
fly and abfolutely true, -to prove the 
fame true in all particular Circumjiam^ 
ces ; as if I fliould wreil a Sword out 
of the Hand of an Enemy going ta 
M 3 ihb 
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fNb me, and he fhould argue that / 
ought to gi've it him again, hecauje m 
Manjhould ivith -hold another^ s Proferty. 
7. We now come to the bophifais of 
Compojition and Divijion-, which are 
the Reverfe of each other. When an 
Inference* is drawn from Ideas in a 
Compoiind Sen/ey w^dch is only true irt a 
Idi'vided one, this is a Sophifm of tff«r- 
pofttion ; as if a Man fhould argue thus : 
^ivo arid three art e^ven and odd: Fi've 
are tnjod and three : Therefore /i;^ are 
e<vtn and odd. On the contrary j to 
infer a Thing concerning Ideas in a di-- 
mded Senfe^ which is onJy true in a 
compound one, is a Sophifm o^OiviJion ; 
as if I Ihould fay, Fi^e is 9ne 1^ umber ; 
Ttjuo and three are jive : Therefore t'wo 
and three are one Number. A So- 
phifm of the fame Kmd is fometimes 
committed hy not rightly diftinguifhing 
between the celledi^e and dijiributi've 

Senfe 
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Senfc of the Word All ; or by making 
Jill or A^o refer to Species in one Pro- 
portion, and Individuals in another. 

8. The Sophifms ariling from the 
Jmhiguity of Words are more nume* 
jrous^ than thofe of any other Kind ; 
and indeed feveral of the fallacies al- 
ready mentioned might be corapfe- 
hendt'd in this Clafs. If we make 
ufe of Words or Phrafes plainly equi- 
vocal > it is a Sophi/m of Equivocation ; 
as if any one (hould argue thus : ^ 
Church is a Building of Stone : But a 
religious Ajjembly is a Church : There- 
fore a religiqus A£emhly is a Building 
of Stone » Here every one fees, tuat 
the Word Church bears a very differ- 
ent Signification in • the Major Propo- 
fition from what it does in the Minor, 
and therefore the Syllogifm proves 
nothing at all. But #ve need not ne- 
large upon this Head, fmce there is 
M 4 little 
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Bttle Danger of being impofcd liporf 
by Aich grofs Equivodtions, wluch 
a Perfon of common Senfe difcovers as 
foon as they are propofed> though per- 
haps he cannot fhew the Fault of the 
Syllogifm by the Rule of Logie. 

Q^ But is there no general Teft of. 
true Syllogifms, and a Method of folv- 
ing all fophiflical Arguments ? 

A. Yes, there are two general Me* 
thods of reducing all Syllogifms to a 
Teft of their Truth or Falfliood. 

Q, Which are they? 

A. The firftisthis: /« a jufi SylU^ 
gi/m one of tpe Premjfes mufi contain 
the Conclujiouy and the other mufi jhenu 
the Conclujion tv be fo contained* This 
will appear by confidering the fol- 
lowing Example: Wbofoe^it bridles 
his PaJjiOn is wit: But a wirtuous 
Man bridle^ his FaJJions: There- 
fore \a wrtuous Man is nui/e. 

Here 
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Uett it is plaiS that the major 1*k)^j 
fition contains the Conclufioa^ becaufe 
under the general Charadter of ime nvh^ 
bridles his Paffkn, the *virtMus Man is* 
undoubtedly kickded/ This is (Hewn 
or declared in the min^ Fropoiition $ 
and thence the Conduikm is evidently 
deduced* that a trirtuous Man is <wife,-'~m 
N. B. It is not always neceffary thac 
the major Propofition ftiould contain thtf 
Cohcluiion ; in fome Syllogifins the mi- 
ff^r .contains it, and the major (hews it. 
The fecond general Teft of Syllo* 
gifms is this : As th$ Terms iu a Sylkgi/m 
are u/ually repeated tivice, /o they muft 
be taken prectfely in the fame Senfe in hotly 
Places. It is generally fome Difference 
in the Senfe of one of the Terms in 
the two Parts of a Syllpgifm that ren- 
ders it induiive and fallacious, as ap*. 
pears by coniidering the following So- 
phiiins. I, Nothing is better than 

Heamen i 
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Heaven: But a Penny is hitter than rfd- 
thing : Therefore a Penny is better than 
Heaven. This Sophifm is evidently 
fbunded on the different Significations 
of the Term Nothing , it being ufcd in a 
pttfitive 8enfe in the firfl Propoiition 
but in a quite oppofite or negative 
Sen/e in the fecond. t. It is a Sin to 
kill a Man : But a Murderer is a Man : 
Therefore // is a Sin to kill a Murderer i 
Here the Sophifm lies in the different 
Senfes of the Word kill ; it being |ufed 
in the firfl Propoiition to fignify killing 
isnjuftlyy or without a LaVj ; and being 
taken abfolutely in the Concluiion 
for putting a Man to Death in general. 

Thus much for the various Kinds 
of Sophifms.— =-1 fhall conclude this 
Part of Logic with fotne general 
Rules to aflift our reafoning Powers id 
their Enquiry after Truth. 

C H A P^ 
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C H A P. IV. 

General Rules to direci our KeasoiH ft di 

t ^ W/ HI C H are the bell Rules to 
^ ^ dired us how to rea/o/t well ? 
^ A, The Diredlions given in the pre- 
ceding Part of Logioto form our judg" 
ments aright will alfo be of Service to 
dired our Rea/omng ; but we may draw 
fome farther Affittance in this Refpedl 
from a careful Obfervation of the fol-^ 
lowing Rules. ^ ^ 

X Rule I. IVe pould accuftom eur^ 
/el'vesy e*ven in our younger Tears ^ to clear 
and difttnH Ideas ^ to e<vident Fropojitionsi 
and to ftrong and-^on^vincing Arguments* 
, A Habit of conceiving clearly, and rea- 
foning ftrongly, is not to be attained by 
a fet of logical Precepts, a Happinefs 
of Conftitution, or a Brightnefs of Oe- 
nittf : Such a Habit muil be £3rmed and 

cfta-^ 
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l^ijiihed by Cuftom and Praftice^ 
Which therefore we (hould begin in the 
early Part of our Life. 

Rule II . Endeanjour to enlarge your 
general Acquaintance mjith things ^ in or*' 
der to furnijh your/elf ivitb Plenty ofl'o" 
fics, or Middle Terms, io make ufe of in 
your Syllogi/ms ; and diligently /earch in* 
toandconjider the Natutef Properties, Cir* 
cumftances and Relations of the particular 
Subject about nuhicb you are arguing or 
judging. The mbft cxtcnfivc Survey 
poffible of our whole Subjeft is the beft 
Security agakift Inconfiftencies ; for it 
is the arguing upon a partial View of 
Things that leads us into fi^aent Mif*^ 
takes and Abfurdities. 

Rv L B III. While you are arguing 
upon any Subject, be Jure to keep the pre^ 
cife Point ofthe^uejfion alivays in Fienv ; 
but neither add to it, nor omit any Part 
9/ it. By thus keeping to the iimple 

Ihlauer 
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Matjter of Enqmry, you will be recored 
from imperdnent Anfwers and ra(h De- 
terminations. 

RuL? IV. Having 'well confidered 
*wbat is » unknown in the ^ejlion, then 
cottfider ho^ much you kno^wofit already, 
or of the Ideas and Terms ^whereof it is 
compo/ed. By comparing the known 
and unknown Parts of a Queftion togcr 
tber, we find what Connedtion they have 
with each other ; and the Ideas by which 
they are conneded will furoifh us with 
Arguments : But when we make tliis 
Comparifon^ we muft take Care not to 
be too hafty in determining, efpecially 
in Matters of Importance, left our Con- 
cluiions (hoold be FaiKy.inftead of real 
Truth. 

Ru L E V. In chufing our Argument s, 
nfoe Jhould airways takejiich as arefurefl, 
and carry 'with them the greatefi Evi" 
dence. Remember that it is the Weight 
of Arguments, not their. Number, Whi^ 



is chiefly to be regarded, ^{pc^btUf 
when the 1 hing to be proved admits 
of natural Certainty and Demonjt ration : 
But in Cafes whi re we cannot go beyond 
pro: ability ox mcral Ceil ainty, the Num- 
ber of Argumcnti increafes the Degree 
ot Probability, and gives us a ereatef 
Aliurance of the Truth of what is pro- 
poied. 

Rule VI . If ive are to pro<ve any 
Conclufion lue ha*i;p made, 'u:e Jhcuid dg 
it (as far as fojJ;LieJ Ly PropcJiUons that 
fire fill more plain arid certain, at leaf 
more knwjon andmicUigihle to the Perjon 
ivhom lue are endea'vouring to con'vtnce* , 
The Reafon of this is evident ; for eve- 
fy one fees the Folly of attempting to 
explain one Obfcority by another, or tp 
confirm what is doubtful by fomething 
equally, or more uncertain. 

R I; L E VII . Let your Arguments ten^ 
fe enlighten tffe Underf ending, as luell as 

if 
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fp Ci^tiijate the Judgment, That is^ 

let them not only force the AlTent, but 
alfo illuftrate the Point in Queftion, fo 
as make it better underftood. 

Ru L B VIII. Take Care to d'lftinguijh, 
het'ween an Explication and ^n Argut 
ment, betnveeii a mere llluftratiqn and a 
/olid Proof, Proper Similies and ^//«- 
Jions are often ufeful in explaining and 
giving Light to a Subjed, but we 
ihoula not midake them for conclur 
five Arguments. 

Rule IX. In all our Rea/onings let 
us pur/ue Truth with Sincerity, andfoU 
lew it *wherefoe*ver it leads. In ouf. 
Search after true Knowledge we ftiould 
not be diverted or influenced by any 
Paffion or Prejudice; nor (hould we 
determine on either Side of a Quef* 
tion^ till we have well weighed tho 
Argumems and Qbjeftions on both. 

PART 
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PART. IV, 

CyDispwiTiON, or Method. 

^ \X7 HAT is meant by Dispo- 
VV SIT ION, the Fourth Part 
of Logic s? 

A. Di/pofitioMt or the Aff ^/'Method, 
is the Ranging a F^riety of Thoughts on 
any SubjeH in fucb an Order as is fittefi /# 
gain the cleareft Knowledge of it, to rer 
tain it longifi^ and to explain it to others 
in the heft Manner* Or, it is the Dif- 
fofing our Thoughts in fuch Order as /q 
he moft oafily concei'ved and rememhered hy 
Burfelves and others, 

Q^ What Inconveniencies arifc fron^ 
the Want ^Method? 

A. Without iti Confafion, Dark^ 
nefs, and Miftftke will unavoidably 
4ttend ou^ Thoughts and Difcoorfes. 
CHAP. 
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C H A P. I. 

Cf t jiff /ewml Kinds of Met noD. 

Q^ TTO W many Kinds of Method 
XjL arc there i 

A. Method is diftinguMied into 
two gfMicral Kinds, viz. Natural and 
Arbkrarj. 
Qj^ What is Natural Mi$hod? 

A. It is that which difcrves the 
Order of Nature, and proceeds in, fich 
a Manner> as that th& Knowledge of 
the Things which follow depends in 
a great Mea&ire on the Things which 
go before. 

Q^ Is not this Method twofdd ? 

A. Yes, it is cither Analytic ox 'Syn^ 
^betk. 

Q^ What is tlie Analytic Method ? 
N A. The 
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A, The Afudytic Method^ or Me- 
thod of Refolutiony is what we gene- 
rally life in oar Enquiries after 'H'Uth, 
It begins with the nvh^le Compouniif 
and then leads us into a more perfe^ 
Knowledge of it, by refoln/ing it into 
its Jnfi Prinafks or Parts^ and (hew- 
ing Its Nature and Properties. . Thus 
we ar6 firft acquainted With the nvhoh 
Body of an AnimaU and afterwards 
come to the Knowledge of iu feveral 
Parts hj Anatomy or DiJjeBion. 

Q^ What is ^ntbetic Method? 

A. The Synthetic Method, or Me- 
^ thod of Compofitiouy is that whereby 
Truth, when difcoveeed, is ufuall^ 
taught or imparted to oUiers. This 
begms with the Parts^ and fo leads 
on to the Knowledge of the Whole ; 
1 it proceeds gradually ^m the moft 
fimple Principles, to that whicit is 
dra*wn from, or compokuded of them, 

thus 
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Thus having learnt the Letters of di^ 
Alphabet, we join them to make Sj>i» 
luiles, o£ Syllidble& we com^ok PTortis', 
and of Words we make Sentences and 
Di/cour/es. '- 

Qj^ How do you farther explain the 
Difference of thefe two Methods ? 

A. They differ from each other as 
a Way which Uads up fi om a Valley 
to a , Mountain differs from itfelr, 
when coniidered as leading donxm frote 
the Mountain to the Valley. Tlie 
one Is lik^ tracing a Genealogy by 
defcending from the Anccilors to the 
Pofterity ; the other like the contrary 
Method of a/cendihg from the PoUerity 
to the Ancefto^s. Thus the Difference 
between the Synthetic and Analytic 
Method is plain and obvious ; but a^ 
the Subjects of Knowledge are infi^ 
nite, and the Ways of obtaining it al«- 
moft infinitely various, the precifc 
N a DiiHnc. 
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DifHnfHcns between thcfe two ^«- 
fhods cannot always be maintaSned; 
and in many Cafes they aiie mixed to*- 
gether, and both employer! in ftarch- 
fog after and communicating Trutk. 
tJpon the whole, neither of thefe 
Methods fhould be too fcrupuloofly 
dbferved, either in our TnvdngatiOn 
of Truth, or the Communication of it 
to others : It is fufficient, if wte fb 
far keep to the Order of Nature, a? to 
make the Knowledge of Things frf- 
lowing depend on the Knowledge of 
thofe that go before. A mixed Me- 
thod will fometimes anfwer thefe Pur- 
pofes moil effectually ; and indeed all 
Method whatfoever muil be regulated 
by a judicious View of, and Attention 
to our chief End and Defign. 

Q;^ What is meant by ^Arhitfary 
Method ? 

A. It 
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A. It is jdiat which leaves the Or- 
der of Nature, iind is not confined to 
any ceit^ Forms but, ^conynodates 
itfdfby various Purpofesi whether it 
b^ t«r aj0ift dif Memory, to pcrCuads, 
deligbft or:aii^re the Reader or Hearer. 
This Kind of Method is chiefly ^d 
by Otat$rp and Poets, who fometimes 
omk Things effential to the SubjeiSt ' 
which they apprehend would be diiT- 
pleafin^y and run into beautiful Di- 
grefions or needlefs Ciri.:umilances^ 
whi<3h have little Relation to the Pbini 
in Haf»d> but are adapted to allure 
aad entertain the Mind. In a Word, 
they artfully invert the Order of Times 
gad Ai^on6> placing the firft lail, and 
^ hfk liril ; and (o manage it as to 
kt every Thing in the moft afFefting 
Light, and thus captivate the Senfe^ 
imd jPai&OA& of Mankind, 

N 3 C H A P. 
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7%e Rules o/Methoo: 

Q^ t XT HI C H are die beft Rules 
W to be obferved in Natural 

mthodf 

A. The moft important Rules of 
trtte Method^ whether Analytic or Bin* 
ibetic, are the following. 

RtTLE I. Good Methods jhoM he fmfi 
end fecure from Error. To this End our 
fbndamentdl Propoiitions moft be well- 

f rounded, our Arguments ftrpng, and 
rawn up' with fo much Caution, as to 
prevent (if poffible) all Objedtions. ' 

Rule II. Our Method Jbould ht 
flatn and eafy^ that it may exhibit 
a clear and comprehenfive View of 
the whc^e Defign. In order to this wc 
mud begin with Things that are moft 
i^po^yn ax^ obviouS| and proceed 
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by gende Steps to Things that are 
unknovm and difficolt ; always endea- 
vouiing to exprefs our Conceptions in 
a cleat and ealy Manner. We flioold 
liot be over-hafty either in Learning 
or Teaching, not fond of crowding too 
many Thoughts into a little Compafs, 
or of running into nomerous Subdi^ 
viiiona. 

RuLB III. Our Method JhpuU ht 
diftinS^ and free from any Mixture that 
Plight introduce Perplexity and Confujion, 
No Arguments mud be ufed that are 
entirely fcsreign to the Subject; every 
Idia muft be divided into its Parts, as 
far as is reqinfite to the prefent De- 
iign ; every Argument muft be ranged 
in its proper Clais ; and in the Par- 
tition of a Difcour^ we ihould take 
care that particular Heads do not in- 
terfere with the general, nor with 
each other. 

N 4 Rule 
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RulbIV. Go9ci Method Jhoufdhr/uU,' 
/a thai nothing maj ke fuantin^that. is ar- . 
c6ffaryorfr9per^ la explaining a Subje^^ 
we (hould not fkip ovor wkat is diftctdt 
or obicare ;, nax 1m defideot in eaume* 
rating its Parts or Properties. In illlifw^ 
trating a difficult Pobt we fhonJd 
not be fparing of Wond s, but rariict 
diiFuiive ; and in a Narrative we {kooJd 
omic no important CircumiUBCt^ . By 
Fulne/s of Method t however, 18 not 
meant that every Thing ihould be faid 
that can be faid upon any Subjedt, but 
•nly what is aeccffaryi or haa a dir6& 
Tendency to theDdtgn in View. . 

RuLi V. Our Method Jb$uld he 
hniefy (fo far as i« condftent with the*- 
fciregoing Ride) and free from e^uerj 
^hing/uperjluous^ aftdmpertinmt, T6i 
this end we nauil guard agaisil a te«^ ' 
dioua Prdixity, avoid needlefk Repe^p 
ticion^ Explications where thece ; i» 

no 
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no Ohtcaskf, Proofs aacf l^efatationt 
whe» the Calb i:eqairc& none, ufeleft 
Formalities, and lung er fowjuent Bi- . 
gfcflions. In (bo^rt, there i& a true 
Nbdiiiitt to be obferved in our Me« 
t^^ fo that our Brevity majr tot 
wn<ier us obfcare^uor o^r Co^oufneir 
tt^ov9 and t|4ihng. 

Rxi t B VI* if'e mtifi ailaf(t $ur Me^ 
tb9dtu^th§ SuhjiB ih kcaulr to Oir prsfmi 
^ifig»y and t9 the Ag$ and Place nxie live 
in. AHi.Subjefts are not to be ban* 
died xni the £unc Mistbod; as if we 
tueat the (ame , Sufejeft with diife^nt^ 
Viewy, we .ihaii f^id i« iwceffery to 
nfe diirerent Methods. Some little 
Deference muft like wife be paid to 
the Cuftom of die Agr, and to die 
HuMour and (Renins of our Read^s 
or Heardrs ; though wc lAuft by no 
meain^ fufci! cursives to be fo far m- 
9uQnee4 thereby^ ^ t^ negleft thofe 

Rules 
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Rales of Method whith are abfelate- 
Ijr neceifery to find eat Truth, or com- 
municitte it to others. 

RuLB VII. Gocif Method requins 
that tht Parti pf a Difcwrfo jhwld hi 
njoeU convfi^ed. ^In oroer to this, wc 
muft always kee}> oor main Deftgn in 
•View, and let every Particular (as far 
as po'ffibie) have a yifibld Temlency 
towards it. The mutual Relation and 
Dependance of the feveral Parts of 
a Difcourfe fhould be fo juft and evi- 
dent,^ that each may naturally leaii on 
to the next, and be joined to it by 
fome proper and graceful Form of 
Traniition. 

We are now come to the End of 
our little Tre^tife of Logic, which 
we have endeavoured to render as 
complete as our narrow Limits would 
permit ; fat we think it will neither 
^ - be 
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be impertinent, nor unferviceable to 
the young Scholar, to add here (by 
yvzy of Supplement) fome fhort Ac- 
count of the Academic and Socratic 
Methods of Dy^itt^tkn. 



A SUP- 
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.A 

SUPPL B MENT 

T O T H B 

ARTofLOGIC 



CHAP. I. 
Cy Academic «r Schola9tiq 

DlSPUTATlOir. 

Q;, TT7H AT do you mean bythc 
VV Academic Method of Z>j/!^ 
putation f 

A. I mean Jie Method in which 
Difputes are ufualljr managed in Aca^ 
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Kii m wnai ivi^ner is uus <ume f 
.^ 4'- f ^ft of all the Tutor appoints a 
jgi^i;«»in ibme pf the Sciences^ to be 
'debated amongfl his Students; one of 
^hom andertakes th^ mjirmaitve or ne^ 
^^/<iv Side of the Q^e^n» and is to 
Atimi his Aflertipn or Ne^tion, ^d 
to anfwer all 0b>ei3tiops againll it.^ 
Hence he is called th&Re/fondinti and^ 
his Fellcw Students, who are appointed 
to raife Obje^ons ^d carry on the 
Difpu^s againit hixn, are ca^ed thf 
Ofponmts* 

. Before the Timp appointed for this 
Exercife, the Rejpamdent writes a Thefis.. 
ox (hort Difcourie o^ the QueHion pro« 
pofed> which he reads at the B^in- 
ning of the Difpote. in this Difcourfe 
hie explains and fixes the Senfe of the 
Terms oftlieQjieihon, declares its true 
Intent and Meaning > anil feparates and 
diilinguHhes it from.thofe with which it 

has 
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kas been complicated* or to whiefi it 
happens to be related. This done> he 
affirms ox denies it, according to tlie 
Opinion of the Tutor, which is {\x^ 
poled to be the Truth. — In the ifoond 
Part of this Difcoarfe he produces his 
ftrongeft Arguments in Defence of his 
own Side of the Queition, and then 
leaTes the other' Students to object 
againll it. ' 

The ReJ^dndent having read over 
his T-hefis^ the yhungefi Student makes 
an Objeddon, which he draws up, in 
the Form of a Syllogifm. This Ob; 
jeftion is repeated by the Re/pondent\ 
who either denies one of the Premif- 
fes diredtty, or dilHnguifhes upon fortie 
Expreffion in tMe Major or Minor, 
(hewing in what Senfe the Propofilion 
may be true, but denying it to be 
true in the Senfe which affedls the 
Queition in Difpute. 

The 
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*rhc Oppwunt then proceeds by ano- 
ther Syllogifni to vindicate the Propo-. 
iition which the Re/pomiint denied ; and 
the Rejpondent a^ain anfwers either by 
denying or difbngailhing : And thu» 
the Di^uution is carried on by fuccef- 
irve Syilogifms and Anfwers, till- the 
Opponent has no more to fay. 

The firft being filenced> the ntxt 
Student propoies his Obje^on; then 
the third, fourth, J'fih, and fo each iiv ' 
)us Turn according to Seniority, till 
it comes to the oldeft Siuaent, who it 
the laft Opponent. 

During this Time the Tbtor fits in 
a Chair as Prefident or Moderator^ 
Whofe Buiinefs is to fee that the Rules 
^£ Difputation and- Decency are ob« 
ferved on both Sides, and to admonifh 
thofc who are guilty of any irregula- 
rity. He is aifo to explain, ftrength- 
en, or corred the Re/pond$nt'% Mfwers 

a« 
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a» lie finds Occaiion; and if die ^/« 

ffoudtnt be at a Lofs, he aflifts him by 
iuggeiting ibme Anfwer to his Oppo^ 
mnt\ Obje^on. But ikis is not <ioae 
in pubUek Difpates> where the JDUjptt- 
tanu chttk their own Sid&of the Quef- 
Uon j for ill fuch CaTes the Modtrator 
neither favours the i^^/^W^ii/ nor O/- 
potunt^ but only takes care that they 
obferve the Laws of Difptttauen. 

Q:, Which are the La'ws ifDi/pu' 
UUion P 

A. The Laws to be obfervtd by the 
Opponent are thefe which follow : i. 
He mttft diredUy cOntradid the Re-^ 
/pendent^s FrQpoiition> land not inereiy 
attempt to coi^iute the Argumenu by 
which it is Supported. 2. He muft 
contradict the Frojpoiition as the Re^ 
/pondent has ftated it, and not in^any 
other Senfe. 3. His Arguments mult 
be propofed in the Form of a ^yUo- 

gifin, 
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gi(in> ameaUe to the Rules of Za- 
gic, and withbut any Fallacy whatfo- 
ever. 4^ It is beft for the Opponent 
to draw his Objedions from the Nature 
of the Quefti«n iti'elf^ tho' it is alio al- 
lowabls tor him to attack the Respondent 
by indited Arguments. 5. If the ^e* 
fpottdent denies any Propofition, the 
Opponent muft diredly defend it, by 
jnakine it the Concluiion of his next 
SyUogiim. 6. When the Re/pondent li* 
snits or dilHngnilhes anv Proportions 
the Opponent muft direduy prove it in 
that very Senfe wherein the Refpondent 
denied it. 

Q^ Which arc the Laws that oblige 
ii[iii Refpenden* ? 

A. They are thefe. 1 . He muft re- 
peat: the O^onent^s Argument before he 
attempts to anfwer it. 2. If a Syllo^ 
gifm be faulty iniu Form^ he mull fhew 
wher^ the Faidt lies according to the 
Q Rui^ 
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Rules of L((gu. 3. If .the MaiUr of aiv 
Obje^on be faulty in any Part of it, he 
. ihuft grant what i§ true in it, and de^iiy 
what IS felTe. j^. \£ his Opponent's. Ar- 
gument does not diredly affedi his Pro- 
pofition, he muft expofe its Weakneis, 
by (hewing it might be admitted with- 
out any Prejudice to his own f^^^/. 5. 
If an hypothetical Propofition be fal^, 
he mult deny the Con/equgnce ; if a ^^j/l 
j unlive one, he mull deny the Dif junc- 
tion^ &c. 6. After the Reffendeht has 
anfwered diredtiy, he is fometimes per? 
mitted to anfwer indiredtly j and alfo 
to fhew how the Opponent^ ArgumcM 
may he retorted^upon himfelf. 

Qj^ JVhich are the Laws that oblige 
both Rejpondent and Opponent P 

A. Thefe tha,t follow, i. Certaja 
general Principles, relating to the 
Queliion, IhoUld be, fii ft agreed on by 
both the Difputarits. 2. When the 

§ta?e 
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9iate of dicContTQverfy is wcB ktamnr 

and determined, neither of tbcm muft 
^wr it in the Courfe of the Difpata- 
tion. 3, Neither of the Diipuunt^ 
f^ould invade the Province of the 
Other. 4. The one fluMild not inter- 
rwpt the other, but wait patiently till 
he has dwife fpeakipg. 

Qj^ What Adntantages are to be 
gaimed by this Sort of DiTputation ? 

j^. It gives a proper D^ree of 
Cottage to thd*^ who arc too modeft 
and diftruftfiil of their own Abilities, 
and procures a Freedom and Rcadinef^ 
df Speech. It makes a Student more 
expert in vindicating Troth ai>d re-? 
fating Error ; in warding off Obje^- 
ons, and difcovcring the fubtil Art| 
of Sophiilers. In a Word, it give< 
Vigour and Brifluiefs ta die Mind, 
m^es th6 Thoughts a&ive, ikarpens 
V O 2 the 
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the Wk ; and quickens all the Vovms 
of Invention. 

Q^ Are there no Incwt^eniences ariA 
ing from Scholaftic Difputation ? 

A, Yes, fome very great ones ; for 
Experience fhews, tliat by a Habit of 
difputing many young Students grovv 
impudenty proud> onreafonably talka<.> 
tive, obilinatein maintaining tlicir owm 
AflTcrtions, and ready to contradidt al-» 
moft every Thing afferted by others. It 
is alfo plain by this Sort of^bxercifes, 
wherein the fame Perfons are fometinves 
on the Side of Truth and fomeiimes 
againft it, the Mind becomes infenfibly 
wavering and unfettled, and is in daij^ 
ger of falling into d^/ceptUal or doubting 
Jiumour, Add to this, that in Scholaftic 
DiQ>utations the O/^^/r//^ being all 
warmly employed in finding Arguioents 
againft the Truth, if one of them hap, 
pens to invent a plaufible Sophifm, and 

manage 
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«iaimge it (o as to puzzle the ReJPon^ent^ 
and perhaps the Moderator hiimelf, he 
is iempted to fuppofe his Argument un* 
anfwerable, ana (9 his Sentixpents be* 
come engaged m Favour of Error in* 
Head of Truth, which laft is fuppofed 
%o be maintained by the Re/pondemt, 
. Qi, Which are the beft Means to pre* 
vent thefe Incpnveniences ? 

A, The Obfervation of the follow- 
ing DiredHons in Scholaitic Difputes 
may be of fome Service to prevent the 
ill Confequences that too often attend 
^m*. t. Never difpute about Thinj^^ 
not worth the knowing, but upon ute- 
ful Subje£b. 2. Difpute not about 
Matters beyond the Reach of human 
Capacity, or about W6j4s without 
Ideas. 3. Let not obvious and known 
Truths be brought into Difpute, mere- 
ly to try the Skill of the Difputants. 4. 
To find out Truth ftiould be the End of 
O I I>if- 
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tMrpQtadon, not a Ddire of Olorjr of 
Triumph over an Advcrfary. 5. Let 
not the Re/pondent endeayoor to avoid 
the Force of his Opponmt*n Objedtions % 
' nor let the Opf9nent iladUr to darken and 
confound the Anfw^rs of the Re/ptmdenf. 
6. To this Knd let both of ^em expreft 
^ir Thoughts a« -clearly and d<^6t* 
ly as poffible, and be as brief as 19 
confident with Peffpfcmty. 7. Thejr 
ought not to indulge Ridicule, tior uuT 
JeSs or Witticifms, efpeciatty if the 
SubJ2d be ferious or divine. 8. Tlicy 
iiould abfbin from all Sarcafm, Re- 
proach, perfonal Scandal/ and tnfb^ 
lent Language. 9. When the Truth 
evidently appears on either Side, let 
tiiem readily yield to Conviction ; "btit 
let not the yidor, (whether it be jRf- 
Jhondent or Opponent) triumph or in- 
wit over his vanqififticd Adverfary. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the SociiATic Msthod of'Dis?v^ 

TATIOK. . 

Q^ 'itTHAT is meant by the Socra-^ 

, ^ ^ tbic Method ofDi/putation ? 

A. It is a Method ^yhich derives 

ife Name from Socrates, an ancient 

Athenian Philofopher, by whom it was 

i)ra6lifed, and by other Philofophefs 
11 his Time, long before Ariftotle in- 
vented the Forms of S^llogi/m in Mood 
and Figure, now uFed m Scholaftic Dif- 
put at ions, 

Q. How is a Di5>ute carried on in 
ttitSocratic Manner ? 

A. By Way of ^fiien and An^ 
fiver t rcprefftntii^ the Form of a D/«- 
logue or common Connfer/ationi wherein 
the^Perfon who inftrudis feema to-be 
the Enquirer^ and feeks information 
O 4 from 
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^oia him who is, intruded. If ih^ 
Terfon with whom wc argup-makes ufe 
of elf cure or ambiguous Words, we hiull 
aik him to ixplaih bis Meaning ; for it 
often happens, that Men have accuflom - 
fcd themlelves to fomc Words or Phrafes 
whith they do not perfectly underftand ; 
and then by a few modeft Queilions 
they will much better difcover their ig- 
norance, than by ^ dired Oppofition, 
which often raifes the Paiilans, and 
ihuts a Door againfi. ConvidUon. Whea 
wc have gone thus fiar, if the Perfon Be 
a fmcere Lover of Truth, he will pre- 
fently acknowledge that he did not fuf- 
£ciently underftand the Matter, and 
then the Difpute is at an End : But if 
he is obftinate, and will obtrude his 
Words upon us without de^ng them. 
We ought to proceed no farther till 
he has fatisfied us what he moans. 
We muft prefs ^um with little Qoef- 

tioni, 
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tioils, as if we were dull of Aj>pre« 
]ienfion» and fhoiild be glad to un« 
derftand him better: Bat if we can bV 
BO means prevail with him to fpeak 
plainly, it is time to put an End to the 
Difpute ; fmce it U evident he knows 
not wha the would be at> pr has a Mind 
lo wrangle. If at laft we bring him to 
declare his Meaning clearly, we then 
proceed to afk him QueiUons upon the 

. feveral Parts of the Dodrine he advan- 
ces, and their Confequences ; not as 
objedting againfb them, but for the 
Sake of better Information. From 
tbefe Queltions, if propofcd with Dex- 
'terity, it will.eafilv appear whether the 
Doctrine be abfurd or not, and to make 
the Matter ftiU clearer, it will be pro- 
per to ufe Examples and Similitudes : 
But if this be not fufficient to ihew the 
Falfity of the Opinion, we muft en- 

, quire of the Ferfon on what J^gu* 

mcnti 
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Hintj or PrMfshc^graanAs it I nni^beti 
paiiuc the iame Cobda^ as we did in 
the &>ft Part of the Difpttte. Thvts eke 
Learner will be led into the KncMrledge 
of Trath as it were by his own ihven- 
tum ; and being *drftwn by a Series of 
perdnent Qoeftions to ^ftrnfa hii Mif- 
takes^ he wHl more eafily be induced 
to relin^ifli chon^ as he teemt to have 
difcoverad tliem himfelf. 

Q^Can*t you give me an £xain]>le or 
two of this Method of Difputadon ? 

A. Yes ; we will ibppofe two Per- 
ibns CM, and N.J difputing upon the 
Efficacy tfthe Divine ProwJtnct wkh 
r^ped to the Anions of Men; i 

M. Yoa % that God has an efficm* 
ttku Operation m the Sins rf Men : JOo 
you mean that he makes Sin f 

N. Far be 4t from me, for then God 
woidd be the ^«fi^ e^^7>r. 

M. Do, 
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9t, Do you mean that God /0i'i'et 
Men to ewitmit Sin ? 

N. No, the Exprdffionis too harfh ; 
but God in an unknown and fecrei Man<« 
ner fo permits Sin^ that it maft netejja* 
rily be committed. 

ilf . At fitft yott ufed^lhe Word Ope^ 
ration f now you ufe pemiit \ ^t2lY dd 
they fignify the fame TlMng ? 

M They do not afttfolmcly mean thtf 
feme Thing ; but they muft be joined 
together^ fo that what God does fhould 
\^ called an eficaciom ' Fermijt^n ; fof 
God neither makes Ski, nor does ht 
ftmply permit it. 

M. Then you mean that God per-^ 
mits fomething^ and does (bmething, io 
thtt Sin nece£ariU follows. 

^. You hare hit my Meaning. 

ill* Perhaps thcrclbfe God does in 
this Cafe what a Man does who cuts 
down a Dike, and lets the Sea over- 
flow 
/ 
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flow the Fields ; for he does fomethin^ 
in breaking the Dike, and pirmt$ 
ibmething in letting the Water run 
through the Breach. 

JV. The Similitude exprefTes my 
Opinion very exadly. 
. M,' But pray who blames the Sea 
or the Dike for this Inundation? 
Andy if I miftake not» Man is no more 
to be blamed when he commits Sin, 
(according to your Dodrine) than the 
Sea or the Dike. 

N. You do not obferve the vaft 
Dj&erence.thei^ is between the Things 
themfelves : Men are indued with £/«- 
derfianding and Willy which the Dike 
and the Water have not ; and therefore 
that is a Crime in Man, which is not 
fo in the Sea and the Dike. 

ilf. But I defire to know, whether 
that which God does or permits has 
fuch an EJicacj, diat Men can no 

more 
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^nore not Jin in Confe^oence of it» 
than the Water can refrain from flow* 
ing through the Breach which affords 
a free Paffage I 
. N. That is what I mean. 

M, Therefore, according to you, 
there is the fame Relation between 
God and the Sins of Men» as there is 
between the Man who made a Breach 
in the Dike, and the Inundation which 
followed it. 

N. There is, as to ^be Event, for 
both are equally necej/kry, 

M, Then% according to our common 
Way of fpeaking, the A£lion of both 
may be expreifcd in the fame Manner : 
That is, as the Man who broke down 
the Dike is properly faid to be the 
Cau/e of the Damage done by the In-^ 
undation, becaufe he did that which 
neceffarily produced it ; fo God (ac- 
cording to your Dpdrine) is die Ju^ 

thor 



tk9r of Smt becanfe he hae put 
uader a hecejjjfy of* fixming. 

N. I cannot wkhitand the ^orce of 
your Reafoning ; 1 am now tifbrougfaty 
feniible of the abford Cpniequefices of 
my Opinion. 

To make dbc. Socraiif Way of ^lA 
pnting iiill better underftood, let qs 
confider another iixample. Suppc^e 
M, would lead N, into the Bdief of a 
future State of Rewards asd Puniihr 
ments, it might be <lone in the Allow- 
ing e^y Manner of Reafoning. 
s M. Did God make the Wodd? 

iy/. Certainly he did. 

Jfef . Does God garem the Worid ? 

JV; As^ made it> 'tia reafbnable to 
fuppofe he gpvems it. 

M. Is not God a ^ood and rigbinus 
QovernorP 

N^ Dpubtlds he Uf 

M. What 
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M* What is the true Idea ^zgood 
and righteous Governor ?, 

N. That he punijhes tbi Wicked^ and 
renuards the Good, 

M. But are the Wicked always p\|r 
niihed in this Life ? 

N, No, every one's Qbfervation tell* 
him the contrary ; |fbr die ^9^^ of 
Men are fomeumes advanced to Riches 
and Honour, and have all the external 
Comforts i^t the World affords. 

M. Are |he Good ajways rcwarde4. 
in this Lifef 

A. No certainly, for Poverty, Per-r 
fecution, and various Kinds of Aiilic- 
tion, are often the Lot of the moil 
virtuous Men. 

Af. How then does it appear that 
God is good and rightmis ? 

N. 1 confefs there is but little. Ap * 
pearance of it in the prefent State of 

M. Wil} 
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in. vym cnere noi oe a lune zne>* 
when the Scene of Things will b« 
eh^iged, and God will make his 
Goodnefs and RighteoufneTs in the 
Government of Mankind appear ? 

N. Undoubtedly fuch a Time will 
come. 

A/. But if this be not done before 
Peath, how can it be done at al]|? 

N, No other Way that I can think 
of> but by fuppofing Man to^bavefome 
Exigence after this Life. 

M. Then you are convinced that 
there muft be a Stale of Rewards and 
Puniihments beyond the Grave ? 

'N» Yes, I am thoroughly perfuaded 
of it; iince the Goodnefs and Righ- 
tfoufnefs of God, as Governor of the 
World, ^canno^ be made appear with-^ 
out it. " 

This 
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^hiis Method of Reafomngi ikodgh 
it had been long negle^ed^ is certainly 
a natural and pleaiuig Manner of In« 
ftrudion^ and is much more agreeable 
io that Gandoul- and Sincerity which 
^ery honeft Man ought to propofe^ 
than the Jrtof IFrangling which tot 
feveral Ages prevailed in the Schoo^s> 
and tended to overfpi'ead the Minds 
of Youth with Darknefs and Uncer- 
tainty» i(nd retard or miflead them in 
their Enquiries aifter Tmth^ 
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ONTOLOGY, 

O R 

METAPHYSICS. 

CHAP. I, 

O/* Being <i«// Not -Being, and of 
5 the Modes or Affedjons df Being /» 
generaL 

CL TX/ H ATis ONTOLOGlf^? 

^ '^ A. It is a Science which, 
cpnfiders fieing in general, its varicus 
Modes or AffeSHons^ Ind its feveial 
£rW/ or Divifiorum . ' 

P 3 O. In 
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Q;^ In ^hat SenTe do yoo nfe t^ 
Word Sein^ ? 

A^ Soa»tdc<>ncIu4^|not4onbr wkat- 
fcever z>, but whatfoever can be. 

Q^ What is meant by Not-beirrg f 

A. If we confkien it as excluding 
aii Subftances and Modes whatfoever, 
it 'i&.thQfi' Nihility or Bffre Nothing: 
Sat a» k excludes parucular Modet 
ttr Manners of Being, it may be con- 
ideredr^ either as a Neg^utm, (uoii i& 
|>eafne{s in a^Stoi>e ; or as a PrivO' 
tio»r fuch is Deafne(s in a Man.— - 
M^ S, Pure Notkingy coniidered in it- 
jfelf, has, neither Bding nor AiF(»afon9> 
imdyet it. is evident we can- fkame « 
feme Sort of Notion or Jdea of it, 
fince we; can- reaion an^ d^fcouri^ a)K)ut 
x^: Sttt our Imagination now and then 
leads U6 to mkO^sks. Nothing iox ^ao^" 
fiiingi, as in the Cafe of Darkneft or 
&6a2o-w/, which aie. only the Abfence 

of 
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of Light ; and on the other hand we 
fometimes miftake Spmething£orNetbing, 
as when we fay a Room has Nothh^ in 
//, thgugh k ht full of Light and Jir. 

Q^ What is mean; by the .^eSions 
of. Being ? 

A. AU the Properties, Powers, Ac- 
cidentf , Relations, Qualities, Adjundls, 
Conditions, Circumftances', or Confi- 
derations of Being whatfoever ; that 
is, all the vaft. Variety of Modex which 
belong to Things, either as' th?y are 
in'thepfelves. or as they are related 
to other Things, or as they^ are re- 
prefentqd by our Conceptions ajad 
Ideas. 

Q^ As the AfF^£lions of Being ar^ 
fo various^ how are they beft cullui- 
guifiied? 

A. The moft general and extend ve 
Diihibution of mem is into ahfolute 
and relati^e^ 

P 4 Q, What 
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Q;^ What do you underhand by 
chfoluu AfFedtions ? 

A. Thofe which bcjong to every 
Being confidered in itfelf ; and theie 
are Nature or E/JencCi ai^d Exifi€nce\ 
Duration and Unity ; Po^wer and A^^ 

Q^ What are relati've A^ftions ? 

A. Such as anfe from the Relations 
in which different Beings ftarid to each 
other, or to fome Part or Property of 
themfelves ; And thefe Relations may 
be fvibdivided into real and menial. 

(^ Which are real Relations ? 

A. Thofe which are founded ip the 
very Conftitution of Things, and aU 
ways fubftft whether we think of thcn\ 
or not. Such are the Relations be«> 
tween a fFJbole sfid its Parts, Caufe and 
Effecl, and feveral others \ of which 
more hereafter. 

Q. Which are mentoi Relations? 

^ .^ ^ A. Such 



\ 
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A. Such as do not arife from the 
Nature of Tlungs themfdves, but 
from the Manner ih which the Mind 
thinks of them^ and refer5 them to one 
^another. Of this Kind arc our moft 
fJjftraBid ifotions, Signi, Words, &c. 
a$ will be explained b^ and by. 

CHAP. II. 

0/'E5«ENCB, e?rNATURl. 

^ \K^ H A T is meant by that ah-^ 
Vy foluie Ajeaion of Being ciUlr 
ed Natyrf or Sffnce f 

A. It conihb in an Union of all 
thofe Things, whether Subflances, or 
Modes and Properties, which are ne*- 
cefTary to make a Being what it is^ 
Thun it is the Nature or Eflcnce of 

Gr9V^ 
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motw V rees : ana ei a 7 rtangie \o nave 
tbtee. Lines fo JQtntd as ta m^e tBrcp 
Angles. 

Q;^ le the EiTence of a Bdng fo ini'- 
mutable, as that the leail Alteration 
in it makes ^t. Being fomeihing elfn 
than it was before ? ♦ 

A. The Effences of matbematical 
Beings (which are ox^y a Kind*of ab* 
ftraft Ideas) are immutable \ for it is 
plain that the lea^ Alteration in a 
Triangle t a Square, or a Circle, would 
make it lofe its Nature, and ceaTe to 
be that Figure. But the Effences of 
neural Beings, as well as artificiihy>X!m 
not fo unchangeable ; for a Tree inay 
ftill remsdn a iree, thoueh fome of it9. 
Branches be lo[^d oft ; and a Ds^r 
is ftill a D^or, whether it be painted 
blue or green. We may obferve, 
however, that if the Alteration be 

v«ry 
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rery great, it will be fometimcs hard 
to fay whether the Thing retains the 
fame Eflence, ib as to defcrvc the 
fame Name ; for you may gradually 
leiTen the Bnms of a Hat, or cut it 
into fuch a Shape, till you will Icarce 
know whether to call it a Hat or a 
Cap. 

Q^ Wherein does, the Effcnce of 
every particular Kind oi Body conflfl? 
A» In Matter and Farm* 
Q^ WhdX is Mister F 
A. It is that folui extofded Suifiattcc 
of which Bodies are made, which 
feems to be unifbna and the £une in 
aU? 
9^ What is Fttrm ? 
A. The Word inctodcs all thpfe 
peculiar polities, both real and fen- 
iible whidt make any particular Body 
be-Nvhat it is, and diitinguifh it from 
all other Bodies* 

Qj^What 
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Q;^ Wh%t 13 the DifFerence bctweea 
real zxAfenfihle Qualities ? 

A. The Shape, Size, Situarion, 
Motion and Reft of Bodies are called 
their real or primary Qualities, becauTe 
they do and would belong to Bodies, 
whether there were any fenfible Being 
to obferve them or no : And from the 
diiferent Combinations and Difpofiti- 
ons of thefe primary Qualities, arife 
the Colour, Tafie, Smell, Hardne/s, CoU, 
Heat, &c. of Bodies, which are called 
fecondary or fenfible Qualities, as being 
Ideas or Modes, which we attribute 
to Things merely as they affed our 
Senfes. 

Q;^ Is there no 'Diftindion made as 
to the Matter of Bodies? 

A. Yes, the Matter of a Bod^ \s 
faid to be either proxime or remote^ 
Thus the proxime Master of a Book 
ia Paper f Ink, and Covers i but the 

remQt$ 
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remote Matter is tHat. whereof the I^a- 
per^ Ihk; and Covers are made. 

Q. Is the Term Nature always taken 
ia the £une Senfe as EJJencef ^ 

A. No; by Nature is fometinies 
meant the eternal arid tmchangeable 
Reafon of Things : Thus it is necef- 
fary, in the Nature of Things ^ that three 
and three pwdd make fix, and that a 
Part JhouU be M than the ' 'whole. 
Sometimes this Term fignifies the 
conftant Courfe and Order of fecond 
Caofes, and the Laws of Matter and 
Motion^ which Ood the iirft Cade 
has eilabliihed : And Things which 
ga in this Courfe are faid to be accord- 
ing to Nature ; as the Production of 
Grapes by a Vine, the- Succefflcn of Day 
and Nighty &c. But when Things 
deviate from this Courfe> they are iajd 
to be hefide Nature, as Monfters', or 
ah've Nature, as Mirackt i or contrary 

to 
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ft Nalttre^ as when the '^/pri ofatiAp^ 
fle-Tree hringf/crtk Fears by Viitoe of 
a Giaft taken fr6m a Pdat-TJee, 

CHAP, -ill; 

(y Existence. 

<^ aCT QU mentioned Exiftenct at an 
I ah/oluteJffeaim of Being: Pfay 
how is itdHHtBguiftied from EJenceP^ 

A. As the ^i^iwi/ Beiog of a Thing is 
diftinguilhed • frbm its mere Nature 
confidered as poffihle. What really^ is 
in Being has both Eflence and E»ft- 
ence ; what pf0>ly may he can be faid 
to have an Eflfence only- 

Q^ In what Senfe is a Being ^d to 
htpffffihler 

A. When the Ideas we form of fuch 

a ilippofed Being have no Inconfiftency, 

' bat may be actually united, as a Moun- 
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' iain o/GoU, or a Ri*ver of Oil: But 
when the Ideas are incon^ftent with 
each 0ther, and cannot be united, fuch 
a Being is called an ImpoJJthle ; as cold 
Fire, or Jtknt Thunder. 
, Q^ tlow are ImpaJJihles diflin- 
^^uifhed? 

i\. Into four Kinds, <£;/:?. i. Some 
Things are. metaphyficalh or ahfolutely 
impoffiblet in the abllraflfed Realon and 
Nature of Things ; as 2i/qhare Circle, 
^ green Sound, a thinking Sign- F oft, or 
^ Bujhel of ScuL. '2. Others arc phy- 
ficalty or naturally trnpoffihle, that is ac- 
cording to the prcfent Laws of Na- 
ture ; as a t>ay in our Latitude thirty 
Hours long, or three Eclipjes of the Sun 
' in a Month, Others are morally impof- 
Jtble, that is improbable in the higheft' 
Degree; as that a Man Jhould tbro^ 
iheftme Number nuith three Dtce a hun* 
dtedTimesfucceJJinfelyi or that an Atheift 

Jhouli 
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JhQuld< he ftri&ly *virti9us. 4. Som^ 
Things are conditionally impoffibUy tl^t^ 
is, made fo by a certain Condition ; asl 
that a Tree fioidd bear Fruit fuppoJinA 
it has no Bloom, 

Q^ \% there any farther Di(tin^6n- 
oiExiftence? 

A. Yes, Exigence is faid to be 
either nectary ot contingent, deptndeHt\ 
or independents 1 

Q^ What is the Meaning of thefe' 
Terms ? 

A. Things which are becaufe they 
muft he, have a n^r^^r^ Exiflence; 
but thofe which might not have heon, 
. and may cea/e to be, hare only a coti- 
tingent Exigence. A neceffary Being 
is without a Caufe, and independent % 
but a cdntigent Being is the iiiFe£l of 
a Caufe, and dependent thereon. 

Qs^ To what Beings do thefe Ideas 



belong I 



A. In. 
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A* hdi^p^n€£nci and h^t-f^fj ofEx^ 
ifiemft taken in the highell Senfe be- 
loiig to God alone, wlkafe Exigence \a 
uifpliitcly Jtui^kryj amd vyitJiout 2x\y pr?^ 
i\xi/i€ftt Cdj^' ; But a Sort of cm:diti-' 
cni/Neceflity may be afcribed to Cre|- 
tuR^s; ijiat IS, fuch a Creature ?fiiifi 
r.JT^if the Caufes are jMt which will 
miceflarily produce it; as, if a Ht'n^t 
&f ^t- hafihiJ k fwiil p7%diice a Chkk'-- 
^n.—Hcm It may be proper to obftTve, 
thac Beifig's are faid to hz ncca^rj or 
cmiiing^nt, noto^ly with fegardto tat'li 
£xijii^m<^, bwt to the M^vmr of it 3l(^> 
God is ncc^fTary in this RefpedE, %^ 
wdl as in th^ oLher, and therefore h^ 
is littchangeitl^U : But as to Creatures, 
tb*ir Manner of Exi fence is ^LviZ/'j^t'^y"^, 
and .therefore they are chan^ahU 
Things. 

Q/ What Diftinftions are made of 
Necejfitj ? 

a, A. It 



[ ?oa ] 

A. It IS dillixigmfhed into nrntural, 
UgicaI,2Jid moral. By natural Necejl 
Jity Water congeals with Cold^ and 
Ice melts with Heat. By lo^cal Ne- 
cejjtiy a Conclafion fldws from the 
Premiffes of a Syllogifm. ^y morni 
Necejfjfy Virtue will be finally rewarded, 
Sind Vice punifhed ; and it is morally 
ncceflary that intelligent Creatures 
Ihould worfhip their preator.— It is to 
be obferv'ed, that both Neeefpty and 
Contittgence are frequently applied to 
Events in the Natural World; but 
^hofe in the Moral World are ufualiy 
called contingent, being vxDlantai^ Ac- 
tions of intelligent Beings. 

Q^ How are NcceJ/tty and ConttH' 
gence applied to the Events you fpeak 
of? 

A. Events in the natural WoVld 
are faid to be necejjhry when th^y at« 
tlcrived from the ^Conne^on of fe- 
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cond C^ufes, and thofe Laws of 
Modon which God eftabliflied at the 
Creation : But they are faid to be con* . 
tingent, or to arife from Chance, when 
they, come unexpededly, and are dif-r 
|erent from what is ufual in the Courfe 
of Nature. 

CHAP/ IV. 

CyDuRATION. 

CL "\T7 H A T is meant by that abr 
Vy fdlute AfFedion ef Being 

which is called Duration ? 

A. Nothing more than a Continue 

ance in Being; and this is divided 

into permamnt 2L\Afuccejfi've. 

Q^ What is permanent Duration ? / 
A. The State of Being (Itriaiy 

fpeaking) belongs to God alone, and 

implies not only his Continuance in 
Exigence, 



^}d^enc9y but an univeHal aijd end- 
|efe PoflHipp of t;he feme unchange- 
able Powers and Properties, 

Q. What hfu'ccejfin^e Deration ? 

A» This belongs to Creatures, and 
Jipplics the Continuance of the fame 
iBeing, though its Modes, Powers, 
Prc^ertiefj and Adtions are fbcceiHve- 
IjT changing. 

Q^ How can thcrj^ b^ aijy Duratici^ 
fwthout SuceeJJim ^ 

A. We c^x\flot oaf^x conceive how 
there (hbuld ; but this Sort of Dura- 
tion is God*s Eternity^ w^ich basfoaic 
^ filings in it above Quy narrow Con- 
ceptions,— It isfuccej^^e Duration only 
Ihat can properly be divided into 
Tafl, Prcfenty and Future. Tile Fn^ 
finty in a ltri«Sl Senfe, is only th^ 
^fii^Ie Moment that no^ exills, and 
divides the Years or Ages pafl fiom 
tLo^ which are to come, 
' Q:. Whence 
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i <J^ Wlience have , Crcatares dai* 
Affe4i:lion of Djiratim ? 

A. As CnatJat ^v«s them Exk^exei 
'fn..^'Cwfict/ifitf4ft b ^^ni. H> giv^ them 
£kir«!tioin*^^'v if .^ > Continuance in fie^ 
ing^ 5;brji|j|!CriS'an Exefciie of God's 
Almighty ,I?oWei% as '^^^ell as the for- 
ihtT ; and how £ar .they differ, or whe- 
ther they diiFer At alC ^ not our Ba- 
£ue£s to enquire^ 



e H A P. V. 

Q^ \tTllAT is the Meaning dF 
W Umiy, another abfolute A5- 
. fedion of Being ? 

A. U/thy U that whereby any Ttiki^ 
Hands as it were alone ia our Concep- 
tions, and diyid^ from every Thinr 
^l£€ : 4jid liiisi Unity is ^thcr/mfSSf 



or compouna ; tor we lay one kxtovc, « 
iv^ell as one Tree, and one Jrdji as ^ell 
as one Soldier, 

Q^ What w t7ff/«i f 

A. It is that whereby t*ai or mafi 
Things either really become me. Or aae 
confidered as/ucb / And thi^iefore Unir 
ons may be difHn^uiflied into real and 
mental: 

0. Thiy is plain ; but is not real 
Union iikewife diftinguilhed into fcvc- 
ral Kinds ? 

A. Yes; it is either natural and 
necejfary, as between a Tree and its 
Root; or accidental , as' when two 
Nuts grow together ; or artificial, as 
a Mixture of Wine and Water. — '^ 
Again, real Union is cOniider^d as ror- 
foreaU fpiritual, or human. By, the » 
firJd is meant the Union of • Bodies, 
which is made by blending, com- 
poiinding, failening them together, or 

any 



luiy other M&ns ; as Drugs in a Co/ii- 

found Medicine, a Bundle of Sticks, &c. 

Spiritual Union, at that of Minds, is 

either intelleSual by mutual Confci- 

^ufaefs of each other's Thoughts, or 

a Likenefs of Sentiments, or it is moral p 

Dy mutual Love or Friendfhip ; Gtfi^ 

pematurali as it may relate to God 

and Religion.' Hunian Union is that of 

an animal Body with a Spirit to Con(H- 

' iutc a Man i but how this Union is 

'"^ffeded is entirely unknown to us, arid 

muft be refolved into the Appointment 

6f the AU-wlfe Creator. 

Q^ Whit is nUntal Union ? > 
A. It is when feveral Things, which 
' are resJly diftindk and different, are 
confidered as one. Thus a vafl Variety 
of Thoughts as well as Words may 
be confidered as making up one Book 
or Treatiie. 

Q.4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. vr. 

Cy* Act and Power. 
O tJ mentioned two other ^b- 



foldte Affedions of Being, 
called -<^<ff arid Po-ijuer ; what is the 
Meaning of them ? 

Ai ^^ and Ptywer Jfnay be diflin- 
guil^ed three Ways. i. As aSual 
Bting is diJHfjguiihed from fofential^ 
or 2LPtt<wer to he : Thus a iHoufe al- 
ready built differs from a Houfe whieh 
it is mertjy poflible may be buih one 
time cr other. 2. As ndualDcih^ or 
Action is diftinguifbed from a Poiver 
to do : So the {Cutting a Body in Mo- 
tion diiiers from the rower of moving 
it. 3. As oBualSiffering or PaJ/ioniS^ 
diiHnguiihed from a Ptrjcer to/u^er: $a 
the aduai Motion of a Body is different 
from Its Kiobility or Power to be moved. 



[ 209 ] . , 

Q?^ In >^hat Scnfe do you here (peak 
6f J^iox and Paff^ox ? 

A. By Aaion I mfean the Exercife 
<Nf a Power ^^ ^<?, a»d by Pajjion the 
Exercife of a Power ^Juffer : But let 
ifbeobferved, that the Words PaJJioti 
iind Suffering are here ufed to fignify 
merely the receiving the Ad of the 
Agent or Doer by the Piuiem or .Sy- 
y£:r^. WTien a Hoffe rubs biinielf 
againft a Tree, the Horfeis the Agent,' 
and the Tree is the Patient ; or when 
a father loves his Son, the Father is 
the Agent, and the Son tl^ Patient, in 
this p&lofophical Scnfe of the Words. 

Q*^ Which arc the moft ufual and 
proper Diitindibns of A^Hon ? 

A. ABUm is diftingoifhed into im" 
' fuanent or traufienty natural Qt fuper^ 
nuturitly <vduntary or accidental ^ uec^f' 
farfoxfree* . 

Q. What 
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t CL What IS the Meaning of thde 
TerHis ? 

A. An immanent Affion rs that i 
^hich continue! in the Agent, being 
iM>t direded to atny other Objeft ; as 
when A Man toves himfelf. TroB- ! 
Jient Action paffes fr6m the Agent to 
fome bthef "Ubjedt or Patient ; is 
when a Mail loires his Friend* of 
whips his Horib. AdBon is naturdt 
as wheft a Fi/c melts Bmtef ; orfyper^ 
natural^ as when the Pxophet ElijUa 
made Iron fwim. When a Man 
drives a Nail with , a Hamfmer itii 
a 'voluntary AQSon : but if .he (horiJ 
imfs the Na^ and hit his Ftngefs; ^ 
AfUon would be actidentdU , Laftiy; 
Action is' nectJD'aryt as the Sun's en- 
lightening the Earth ; or frte^ as' a 
Man can run or walk; fie or ftand, 
dine at Twelve or Two, ornotdsde 
ac alii juft as he pleafes. 
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Qj^ Are aUJiumaii A€dons free? , 
. A. The ^ili is always free in cKaf- 
ing what it likes, or refvSmg what it 
diiukes ; and fo when a Man wills and 
parfue$ any fuppofed Pleafure or Hap- 
jpinefs, he is faid tc do this /reely, 
though indeed the Jdhn is mcejfdry, 
and he cannot dof othenvife : Hence it 
appears, that Nacejftty is not univerfally 
and utterly inconiiftent with Freedom 
and Liberty. But fometiines the Li- 
berty of the Will is a Liberty oi xhuf" 
ing or refufing indifferently^ a Freedom 
or Power to chufe or not to chufe 
among two or more Thinge^ propofed : 
So a Man may chufe to w^k abroad or 
ftajr at home, td (jpeak or to be filent. 
This is Liberty in the moft« proper 
Senfe, and is abfolutdy inconfiftent 
with Neceffity. 

Q. Is there no Diitindtion of Po^» 
itsi as well as of A^iions f 

A. Yci? 
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A, Yes ; they arc difHnguiflied inJ 
to fevdhd Kinds ind Degrees. Firil, 
P^Jitivi b reckoned aa iqnperfed 
F6wcr of perfofqiiing any Thing, and 
the very loweft Pegfee i The next is 
Mere Jhiliij ; and then ^ Hid>it of per- 
forming it uith £afe -and Certainty* 
—Some Powers are ctrporeal, as that 
«of the Sun to warm the Earth; fome 
/pirUuiJt as meditatihg, VeaToning; 
iomc atdmai Powers, as eating, wak- 
ing,, fleeping.; (om^ humany zn&ng 
from the Union of Mind :ind Body, 
^ Sensation and Imaginadoa ; fome 
wegita/J^^y as Nonriftimfent and Growth.' 
—•Powers are alfo diiHi^ui(hed into 
natural, as that in a Man of forming a 
Voice; Acquired, as Mufi^; and' />- 
fufed as the Power which the ApoiUes 
hadof fpeakiag many Languages. 

Q^ Are not Powers fre^eatly called 
by other Names^ t 
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fu« properly called Habits : The Pow- 
ers of jtat^aj j^dfon'm Anupals> and 
artificial tci^tn, as Walkipg, Dancing, 
l3c, are c^ted Fafuliiesj and in alt 
inanimate Beings they- are termed Pritt- 
fiples. The Powers of moral Jffion are 
alio called frjncipks or Haifits ; as 
J.uflice, Temperance, i^c: 



CHAP. VII. 

0/*ReLATIVE AFpECTIONS,flrR^- 
LATIOPJS. 

q^ W/ HAT have you farther to 
VV isiy ^CfiC^mng re!/itii/e J/' 
feaions? 

• A. It has been pbferved before, that 
they arife from tlie f.efpeB or Relation 
that one THng bears tq another, or \6 
fomc Psfrt or Property qfitielfL ^ ^e 

fame 
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feme Relauon is not confined to tivf 
Things, but may belong to man^ . Greats 
ne/s and Small »e/s, Pattrmty, and Son* 
Jhip, are relative Ideas. 

Q^ Is there no DilUndion made be- 
tween the Terms cf a Relatton ? 

A. Yes ; the Subjeft of a Relation^ 
or the Thing fpoken of, is caifed the 
Relate \ and the other Term to which 
the^ bidsjed relates^ is xaUed the Cor- 
relate. So if we Ipeak of a Huskandf 
he is the Subjed or Relate y and the 
Wife is the Correlate; but if we aj-e 
irft fpeaking of fhe Wife, than (he h 
the Relate or Subject, and the Huiband 
is the Correlate. 

Q^ How many Kinds of Relation^ 
are there ?» 

A. They have been already divid- 
ed into real and mental^ biit there 
are fome other Diftindions which it 
may l>c proper t9 mpatiom i. They 

•^J • . ■ ■ m 
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^fc natural', as the Relation betweea 
Father and Children, Root and Bran- 
ches. 2. Mpral, which are the Rela- 
tions that the Adions of Men bear to 
ft Law or Rule, either human or dir^ 
"^ine ; and thus they are good or. evil, 
lawful or unlawful. J. Voluntary, or 
freely chofen ; a.s between Friends, or 
Huftand aiid Wife. 4^ Accidhital, 
as between Perfons h^Ppfenitig to b^ 
come Neighbours, or between Trees 
growing in the fame GroVe. 5. Ked^ 
frocal or Jynonymous, that is of the fame 
■Name ; as, Coufins, Partners, Schoolfel- 
lows, ^c, J . Noi-reciproctdy or heterc* 
nymous that is, of a different Name ; as 
Matter, and Scholar, Father and Son> 
King and Subjeds. 

" Q^ Which are the real Relations 
you^propofe to explain { 

A. They are Truth and Goodnefs, 
Whole and Part, Cau/c ^ni Efea, 
'' ' > ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
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Agreement and Dijffirencgf itwnher ' an<) 
Or^(?r ; all which, as here d:ittnieratted, 
fhall be briefly coniidcred. 



CHAP, yiii, 

CyTRuxH an4 Goodness. 

Q^ tX7 HAT i? meant by Tr^/i^/' 
VV A. The Word is ufed p 
various Seofes ; as, | . A Being is fei^ 
to be metaphyjfcally true, when it is pexr 
fedtiy conformable to the Divine .Ti\- 
,telk£l or Idea, which is the grand 
Pattern of all created Beings. 2^ A 
Thing may be faid to be phyfitaJly or 
naturally true ; as, that is true Gold, 
which has all the Properties reguifite 
to its Nature. 3. There is logical 
Truth, as when Proportions are con- 
fox^ 



fora^able to tHe Things intended ; and 
this is the nioft ufual Meaning of the 
yyord, the Propofitions themfelves be- 
ing frequently cdHXed TrutJbs i of which 
feme are probable> fome improbable ; 
fomc rieccffary, others contingent, ^c, 
4. There are alfo eti^ical or morf^ 
Truths ; which is when our Words and 
Aflions agree with our Thoughts, and 
bur Deeds with our Words : The firft 
is called Simeriy, which is the Truth 
of the Heart J the latter Veracity, which 
is the Truth of the Lips. 

Q^ What is meant by Goodi^^s? 

A. This is'UKewife diftinguifhed in- 
to, i . Metaphyjiccd : as when Things 
are agreeable to tlie WiH of God, and 
anfwer lus Delign : So he furVeycd the 
Works of his Creation, and faw that 
they wertgcod. 2* Phyfical or natural^ . 
when Things come up to a fuppofed 
Standard, *Qr are capable of anfwenng 
R their 
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their natwal End ; io Air is ^^a/, 
when dare and fit for Breathing: 
And in this Senfe artificial Things are 
alio called ^««^/j as, a goo^ S^wori/, a 
rW Houji,' a FocJ Waichy &c. 3. 
Befides thefe there is Moral Qoody 
which in general is the Confoy- 
inity of cur Thoughts, Words, and 
A^ons to the Rfeafoft of Things, or 
the Law of God. When this regard* 
our Neigiibottrs or ourfelves, it is 
called Virtue ; ' but when it ha^ a Re- 
gard to God, it is called Religion, 

(^ Is natural Good never ufed in 
any other Scnftf than what yoti have 
mentioned f 

A. Yes it is fometimes ufed (with 
refpe6t to fenfible or rational Beingf 
only) to fignify whatever is pkafantp 
or which tends to procure Plea/un 
or Happineft, 

<^ What -do Ontologifts ciU the * 
Uniotj of Truth and 'Goednefi /• 
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A, They call it Ferfeaion \ % that 
when Uiey are united in anjr Beings 
thatBeisgis faid to be perfeSi : Bf 
which i^ meant, that ft contains all 
its effential Parts and Properties witTi- 
out Blemifh, comes up to its Standard^ 
and is capable of anfwering all the 
Ends for which Nature has defigned 
it. Where any of thefe are wanting 
in any Degree, the Being is called /jw- 
ferfea, 

Q. Is hot the Word Ferfeaion del" 
in di&rent Senfes ? 

A. Yes ; abfoluu Ferfe6lioh belongs 
to God alone. A Being may be calle4 
ferfed inits onjjn Kind, as a complete 
Circle or Triangle ; or comparati^ck^ 
as a Pidlure, which fo perfcdly refem- 
bles the Original that no UnHkelinef* 
can be difcovered.— Again, a Being i» ' 
perfed eitlieras to Parts^ or to Degrees: 
fo a Colt if a perfect Horfe with re- 
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ipecc 10 nis rairs, dux. ius x/e^rccs ui 
6rowth> Strength^, and Swiftnefs krc 
fcnperfcft. Or a Thing may be per- 
fcd as -to Quantity ind Mea/ure, but im- 
^rfed in other Refpe6b ; fo a Horfe 
may be of full-grown Stature, butde- 
Icddvc with regard to Beauty, Swift- 
nefs, or other Powers and polities, ^^-^ 
Laftly, a Thing may be pcrfeft with 
refped to EJentials^ though not to C/>- 
cumftantidls alfo; as a Garden juft laid 
•ut and planted may have all thp effkn^ 
tial Parts and Properties of a Garden,^ 
though it has not the circumjlahttal 
Perfection of Summer-Houfes, Green- 
Houfes, Water-Works, ^c, — Some- 
times the Word perfe^ is lifed for excel- 
lent ; as when we fay Men are more 
perfed than Brutes, and Spirits m6i^ 
|>erf?£t than Bodies> 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Of the Whole and Parts. 

Q. XT/HAT is the Meaning of 
VV xheWordsfFMeznd Part r 

A. A Being is cajled a JFhole, wheii 
we confider it as made upoffeveral 
Parts properly united : So that Parts 
are Beings, which joined together In a 
'proper Manner conftitute the Whole. 

Q^ Into how many Kinds is IVhok 
y diftinguiihed > 

A. Into four, vi?. formal or fuetaf' 
phyfical, ejential or phyficalf integrdl oc 
^mathematical, BXiduniverfal or logical. 

Q^ What is a fbrmal or metaphyfical 
whole ? 

A. It IS the Definition of a Thing ; 
which con lifts of two Parts, the Gcntii 
and the l>i£'acr,:e^ that is, the gtmrM 

R I * m^ 



.4efine.<f. . 

Qj^ What is an efential or pbyjual 

A. It is- applied to natural Bdng^ 
jnchofe EiteAce r» fappofed to coniift in 
Matter «jwi i'orm^ It is lik^wife ufually 
oaade to, iujnify tlie two effemtial Parn 
gi£ Man^ y\z* Rotiy and SmL But in 9 
larger Seafe it may include the Sub- 
ftance of a Thiag, with all its ejenti^l 

Q^ What is 2x1 integral ot mathemA-- 

A. An ittteg^aJ Wliole is when the 
feveral Parts of it have a proper Ex- 
igence of their own, and are leally dif- 
tir>£lfrom one another: Thus the Body 
/of a Man n ^xi.integral whole^ conillHng 
4>f Head, Lirab«, and Trunk, all which 
fcave a reaJ' Exigence in Nature, when 
/egarately'conridered. This is called a 
f^atherriaticqf 



£ ^*3: y 

mat/jef^atical Whole when applie4 to 
Number, Time, Dimenfion, or any 
Thing that has proper Quantity. 

Q^ What i« an uni^erfal or logical 
Whole; . . .-., 

J!l. It a Genus including feveral 
Species, or a Species including feve;.- 
ral Individuals. Thus Animal is a 
IFhole ^th refped to Man.^ Beaft^ Bird, 
and other Species, which are its Parts ; 
and' Mom. \& a WhoU ^ijCh ^eipedl to 
John,, Thomas 9 JVilliami aai the reft 
of its Individuals. 

Q^ Can thefe feverai Kinds of Whok^ 
Be applied to Spirits as well as to 
Bodies ? 

A. Yes, except the mathematical 
Kind. Forlnftance: A Spirit is defined a 
tbiaking Zuhfiamcty Subftanceis the Ge*- 
BUS, and Thinking the Difference^ which 

fiake up the mstaphjficd WhoW, So 
crception. Judgment, Reafqn^ .t^c. 
R 4 are 
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CHAP. X. 

Of Causes and Effects. 
Q^ TTf /Hat is the Meaning of 

A. A Caujt: in general is a Principle 
diftinil ffpm the Thing produced, and 
has fome real Influence on its Exiilencc. 
An Efe(^ is that which is produced j 
done, qr obtained by the Influence of 
fome other Being, which is called the 
Cau/e.' - • ' - • ^ 

Q^ Is a Principle an^ a Cau/i the 
fame Thing ? 

A. 'Not always, though frequently, 
as will appear by'conlidering the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Principles. ' I. There 
are Principles of EJjhnce or ^xifience ; 
of which iome are continent , as Herbs, 
Metals, and Blinerals, are the Princi- 
ples of Medicine, for they contain the 
baits, Qils, Spirits, ^c, cxtraded frort 
^ " " them 
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fiituenti as the Stohc»> Timber, l3c, of 
which a BuiMing cop^fts : But^ this 
Senfe ofi)ie\V'QraPnncifk\5TU^l quite 
fo proper as the fonjaer. Others arc 
xaujal, andfuchare all the Caufe3 here- 
afcer enumerated. 2. There are Prin- 
ciples ot Kno^Mledge, which are either 
internal, as Reafon ; •r external, as 
Books : And thefe are either natural, 
as Senfe ; or fupernatural, as Ini^ira- 
tion. The Principles of Knowledge 
are ?lkiJlfHpI$, as Ideas ; or 'complex, as 
Proportions. 3. There are Principles 
of Operation ; and thefe fometimes in- 
clude the operating Beings themfelves, 
as Painters, Warriors, (Sc, as wdl as 
their natural and moral Powers, and 
fjpernatural Influence^.— But almoft all 
Principles, except the continent and con^ 
ftituent, may be ranked an\ongft Caufes 
of one Kind or other^ 

Q^How 
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Q;; Hqvv many Kinds of Cat^fes are* 

A. The Di{lin£lions of Caufes are 
jftumerou3 ; in general they may be di- 
vided as follows. I. Into um<ver/al 
and particular : Xhus the Sun, Earth* 
and Rain arfe the unlverfal Caufes of 
Plants, Herbs, and Flowers j but the 
Seeds of each arc xhQ j) articular Caufes, 
2. Into remote and/rAv/W ; as a Father 
\p the. proxime Caufe of his Son, and a 
Grand- Father the remote Caufe. y, 
jpaufes are called ur^i'voccit when they 
produce EfFefts of the fame Nature 
with themfelves, as when a Rabbij 
produces a Rabbit ; or equi<vocal, when 
the EffeA is of a different Nature, a$ 
^s wh^ a Man writes a Book, or makes 
a pair of Shoes. 4. Caufes s^re/ole or 
jotitary, as when a Peftilence deftroys a 
City; ot facial y as when it is plundered 
jind burnt by an Ar;ny, confifling of 
/ . Pficers 
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tial Is a Diftinfiion near akin to the 
former. 5 . Phyfical Caufes are thofe 
which work by natural Inftvence ; arid 
moral i thofe which wprk by Peffuafion. 
6. Caules are ordinary ^ when they 
work according to the ufual Courfe of 
Nature ; and extretordinary, when they 
are produdliv.e of Miracles .—Thuj 
much for Caufe^s in general. 

Qi Which are the chief particular 
Kinds of C?iu{c?i } '*^ 

A. Leaving out the common Di- 
^n6^on o£ material ^r\d formal, (iince 
Matter and Form are not properly 
Caufes) they may be diftributed into 
four Kinds, viz. emanatii;e\ ' eficiettt', 
inJiruBi'-ve 'SccAfuafive, ' * . 

Q^ What i& meant by an emanat^ve 
Caufc? * 

A. It is that from which the EfFe^t 
flows .without any A6tion 10 produce it^ 



t "9 1 
as. Heat from Fire ^ fwcet Smell from 
Flowers, br Water, from a Spring. 

Q^ What is an efficient Gaulc ? 

A. It is that which produces rjxt EfZ 
fed by fome gort of a/Si'Oe Power or 
natural Agency y and thetefore moft pro- 
perly deferves the Name of a Qaufe ; as 
when a Man rolls a great Stone dowri 
a H'dl, and the StoneT bekts down at 
Wall; and the Wall kills a Cow or 
Horfc that lay urtder iti Here are tliree 
diftindl Caufes, producing three dif- 
tind EfFefts.— ^But efficient Caufes are 
divided into various Kmds. i . They 
are either Jirft or fecotd ; and a Caufe 
may be firft ahjolutely, which is Jy)pli- 
cable t6 God alone ; or firft in iu (KVTk 
Kinds as a Gardener who plants Trees 
in hid Garden is thefrfi Caufe of their 
Growth, and his under Agents are 
fecond Caufes. 2. They are dilttnguifh^ 
ed into frincipal, lefs frincifal, and 
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iafifuaunuL The Architect tt flit 
principal C^mfe oi buUdii^ . a Honie ; 
Ac Icfi principal are Bficklayers, Car- 
peiit^d> ^f . and the inflvumentat are 
Trowels* Havmefs, Saws> Axe§, faTf. 
3. Efficient Cauies are internal y or «•- 
urnaly whkh Words need no EjcpUaa- 
Uoa. 4. Theyinay be^;t^r//i»^and^^^ 
tojing^ ^s iine Fruit excites as to eat 
U ; or compelling and cotiftrainin^, as 
when a Carrier gires a Horfe a Drench* 
5. A CaoTe U forced, as when a Man 
to avoid a mad Dog jomps into a Boat, 
and overfets it ; or free, as when a Man 
ficiks a Vefiel by boring Hol^ tn the 
Bottom of it. 6. Efficient Caufes may 
be ne^ejarj, as when a Fire burns a 
Child that falls inta it ; or cantmgettt, 
as when a Perfon is kilkd by a 1 ile 
falling from a Houie. 7. A Caufe may 
be accidental, as the Brcakine a Win- 
dow by throwing a Stone at a Bird ; or 

defigning. 



dejigningi when the MiTchief is done ttl 
pwrpofe. 8. Caufes may be procuring 
or confirming^ presenting or remo^ving : 
Thu» Medicines confirm or procure 
Health, and prevent or remove Dif-* 
eafes. 9. Cr eat I've ^ confer^vati've^ de^ 
Jirucii<ve^ and feveral otiher DUHndion^ 
of Caufes need not fee explained ; their 
very Names dcfcribing thenfufficiently. 
Q^ What is meant ,by an injiru3$v§ 

I A- That which operates either by 
manifefting tne Truth> ox directing th« 
Praftice ; and accordingly it may bei 
c^Ied manifeftati've or direSii'vi, In the 

I Mani/eflation of Truth this Caufe i» 
ibmetimes^/^»/| as a Book, a Map, a. 
Picture, ISc^ ai\d ibmetimes <vocALy a9v 

\ a Watchman tells us the Hour of the 

, Night and a crowing Cock the Ap-. 

:. proach of the Morning. In the Direc^ 
tion ofPrm^ia thii Caufe is cither a RuU 
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tcaclung us how to a£^; or a Pattern^ 
For onr Imitation j or it is a Goide in 
which both Rule and Pattern feem to 
be includfed: 

Q^ Whit do yott mban by a /uafi<v'i 
Caufe? 

A; It is foittething which works 
tipon the Mind of a Voluntary Agent, 
and inclines^ t to ad; either J)y Entrea- 
ty or Authority, by Commands or 
tounfels, by Fear or Hope, or any other 
Motives. Suaji've Caufes are either 
fer/otial or rdal : The ptr/oA'ai are the 
Perfuader, Encouragdr, Commander, 
fcff . and the real are the End or De- 
iign, the Objed; Opportunity, l^c. In 
a Wordi any Thing that tends to af- 
ftdl or perfnade the WtU may be pro- 
perly called z/uaffOe C^ufe. — Of this 
Sort of Caufes the End or Dejtgn is 
rieckoned onci of the chief. 

Q. What 
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Q^ What Name is iffually jlven to 
thit laft mentioned Caafc ? 

A. It is commonly caHed the findil 
Caufe, by which is underftood' thit for 
the Sake ivhereof any Thiffg h dttnt. Fot 
Inftance, a Man labpars hard for aLivc*- 
lihood; in this Caft his Labour is 
' <;alled the Means y fo that the End is the 
Caufe and the Means the EffeB. Vi<aory 
and Peace are ihtfinai Catt/es of War, 

Q;^ Are there not various Diilino- 
rions Q^ final Caufss f 

A. Yes, but many of, them ai'e 
fcarce worth mentio^ng. The principal 
feems to be the Diftin^on^ of an End 
into ultimate zxAfuhorSnate : And an 
ultimatb End is either ahfoluttly fo, as 
the Glory of God and their own Hap- 
pinefs ihould be the End of all oar Ac- 
tions J or it. is ultimate in its onmi Kind^ 
as Knowledge is the chief End of Reac^- 
ing^ Subordinate Eiids arc fucb as. tend 
S tm 
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to fomething farther ; as Knowledge is 
ibught in order to Praftice. * 

Q^ Are there no other Kinds of 
Caufes that . are worth taking notice 
of? 

A. Yes, there are three, «w». a 
deficient Caufe, a p^rmijji've Caufe, ana 
v^Conditi<m ; though thefe have obtain- 
ed the Tide of Caufes for want of a 
filter Name. 

Q^ What is vacant by a deficient 
Caufe/ .. 

A, When the Effcdl is in a great 
JMeaiiire owing to the Abfence of 
fomething that would have prevented 
it, the Caufe is called deficient ; fo that 
it may be reclconed a negatt^ve rather 
than Kpofiti<ve Caufe. Thus the Want 
'pf Rain is the deficient Caufe of thfe 
withering of the Grafs, and of the 
-/Duftinefs of the Rpads ; and a Leak 
•ij ^c deficient Caufe of a Ship^« fink"- 
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ing, or of LiquoPs rmuiing out of a 
VelTel. 

' Qi, What is the meaning of a permtf- 
Ji've Caufe ? . . 

A. A perm'JJkje Caufe x^ that which 
removes ubllrudixms, and lets the pro- 
per Cauies operate ; Anft this So5t of 
Caufe is either natural or meraL i . A 
natural per miffi^e Caufe removes natural 
Impediments; fo the opening of the 
Window Shutters is the Caufe of Light's 
entering a Room, and the letting loofe 
a Rope is the Caufe of a Boat's running 
adrift. 2. K moral permiffi've Cauji 
Ijemoves moral impediments or Prohi- 
bitions, and gives leave to ad; Thus 
a Mafter is the permiifive Caufe of his^ 
Servant's going to a Horfe-Race> and 
fois U General of his boldiers plunder^ 
tnga City. The taking off an Embair- 
go is the penniflive Caufe of a Ship's 
S ;5 - iailinj; 
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ffSSag out of Port, which had b^ef 
thereby detained, 

. Q. Why is z, CovditiM lanked a- 
mongft thcfe Caufes ? 

A. Bec^ttfeitiiaSortofCaufe wi/i&- 
ftu winch the EffsS is mt pr^duceti, 1% 
i» generally applied to ibmethtng which 
is requiiiteia Ofxier to the EfFe^, though 
it hat nfi a^u;^ InHuence in the Pro. 
j^fUoR of it. Thus DarkBe£^ is a Con* 
dition without wliich we cannot fee 
jihe Stars ; and a hamdibme Drefs, and 
n Head cmcovefed, is a Condition oi 
being adinittedinto the King's Preibnce* 

, ■ ' ' "' I II I 

CHAP. XI, 

Of SvBjBCT and Adjunct. 

A. \X7HAT is the Meaning of dit 

▼V DCJCt nal Relations yoo 

«eationcd, viz, Suijea zxAAdjtma? 

A. What 
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A. What has been faid in the iiHfe 
pan of Logic (Chap. ll.)where Sttl* 
fiances and Modes are treated of, maf 
be coniulted> and need not be here i e- 
peated. In this Place ^e Word Suh^ 
jeH is rather confidered as haying ^icr 
cidmtd Modes, than Ihofe which are 
genital % and thefe accidental Modies^ 
or exurned Additions which adhe^'e ta 
the Subject, or Names and Dancmm^S-' 
ens by which it is called, are what i» 
here to be underftood by JdjunSis, 

Q. Which are the moft conAderabte 
AdjunSis of A^ons or Appearances ^ 

A. They are what we call Circum^ 
fiances^ which include Time, Placc^ 
Light, Darknefs, Cloathing, the Si- 
tuation of other Things or Perfons^ 
with all the concomitant, antecedent, 
or confeq^ent Events. 

Q^ D^ nc^i%V^ and Ohje^ figniiit 
'lie faHiaTTHing ? 

'^ S J A. Whear 
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A. 'When we confider Things a5 
tKc Subjeft of Occupation^ i^peratioDif 
Thought, or Difcourfe, they are theii 
properly called ObjeSs ; as Leather is 
the SuhjeS or OhjeSi on which a Shoe- 
maker works, about which, he is bufied, 
or of which he thinks or difcourfcs, 
. Q^ Into what iQnds arc ObjeSs dif- 
tinguifhed ? 

A. Into immediate and remote % as 
the Words and Sentences of a Book are 
the immjdiate Obje6t of a Student's 
Occupation ; and the Art, Science, or 
Doftrine tat^ght by that Book ir the 
remote Object. They are alfo diftin- 
guifhed into common ^n^ proper % as the' 
Size, Figure, and iVlodon of Bodies 
arc common Obj efts' of the two diifer .nt' 
J^cnfes of ^ight and Feeling ; But Co- 
lours arc /r£>/^r to the Sight only, and 
Cold to the Feeling. Laftly, they are 
either tnattrial ox formal f as the Body 
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of a Man is the material OhjeSl both of 
Phyjic and Anatomy, and.DiiTedion aticf 
Healing are the formal ObjeSts of thofe 
"two Sciences. 



CHAP. XII. 

(yTiMB and Place. 

Qi T T /HAT is meant by the AffeC* 
Y V ^ons of Time and Place ^ 
A. Time, a^ confidered by Ontolo- 
gifts, is that Part of Daration which 
terminates the Interval or the Exiftencd 
pf Things, or it is What wc cally^c- 
cejjt^ve Duration, It is divided into 
t^Jly pre/ent, and future, as has beeh" 
befote mentioned, and is ufually mea-, 
fured by the Motion of fome Bodies^ 
which is fuppofed to be moft regular, 
uniform, and certain. Thefe are ei- 
ther the heavenly Bodies, as the Sun, 
§4 Moon, 
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Moot)/ and St^s, which are natur$i 
Meafur^s of Time ; or there are Hour- 
Glaffes, Clocrks, Watches, \^c. whici 
are ar//^fiWMeafures. And thus Time 
rs'3ivrded info Years, Months, Weeks, 
Days, HQHrs^.Min4itAs> ^c. and as it 
commonly refers to fomething that 
meafuros it, it is e&eemed ar^/4//'z/^ Afm 
ftHioH, 

"Q^ What is meant by Flact ? 

A. It is the Pofition or Situation of 
Bodies ; an^ it is frequently diflihguifti- 
ed into ahfolute and reJati've. 

Q. What is aS/oIute Place ? 

A. It is that Pdrt'of the fuppofed 
infinity Void o| Space which any Being 
fills up or pofleffes, confidered iimply 
in itfelf. 

Q^ What is relative Place ? 

A. It is the Situation that any Being' 
has with refpeft to other Bodies round 
abont it>^ which are fuppofed quiefcent, 

or 
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or at XN.eK.-~wc uiuauy conceive oi 
*5riiings in this Manner : But if Spac« 
{a3 fome Philofophers' maintain) be 
only a Creature of Imagination, a mere 
Notbitti, then all Place is properly rela- 
ti've, and if a Body exifted alone it 
would have no Place at all. 

Q^ Is Pla^ applied to Spirits as weli 
as Badiis? 

A. Ubiety is a Term ufed to fignify 
the Place of Spirits ; though it muft be 
confeffed we have jiO clear Idea how 
they can have any^jproper Locality, Si- 
tuation, Nearnefs, or Diftance with re- 
fpedt to Bodies, without changing then- 
very Nature, and making them quite 
other Beings than what they are. The 
Vhiety of a Spirit, therefore, can only 
properly refer tofuch a Part of the ma- 
terial World, or which it has a more 
evident Confcioufiiefs, and* on which it 
-bas a Pow^r of adHngv When we fey 

that 



•^^ 



wbere, we mean that he has an immedi- 
ate and unlimited Confcioufnefs af^ and 
Agency upon all Things, alnd that his 
Knowledge and Power extend to all 
poflible, as well as to all aflual Beings ; 
for he knows tharhe can do whatfoever 
can be knpwn or done. When we fa^ 
the Soul of Man is in his Body^ we mean 
than he has a Conrdoufnefs of the Im- 
preffions'made on the Body, and can 
excite particular Motions therein af 
Pleafure. — The Situation of Bodies in 
a certain Place is fortietimes . called a 
circumfcripti^ve Preferice ; that of a Spi- 
rit by its Confcioufnefs br Operation is 
termed a dejinit'pe or limited Prefence ; 
and tJiieOmniprefenceof vjo» has been 
called his repleti've Prefence/becaufe he 
Jills Heauen and Earth, as the Scripture 
expreiTes it* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

6/'Agreement /7«^DifferenceV 
Qj^ T X THAT is meant by the Rela- 
Y V ^^^^ called Agreement ancf 
Difference f ' . .- > ^ 

A. The Agreement ^nd Difference of 
Things are Words wKich need no Ex- 
planation. They are found out by com- 
paring one Thing with another, or tho 
fame Thing with itfelf. at, different 
Ximes and Places, or under different 
Circumftances or Confiderations. 

Q^ Into what Kinds is Agreement 
diftinguifhed ? 

A, It is either real, that is, in Sub- 
fiance ; or modaly i. e, in li^odes. Pro- 
perties, and Accidents ; or mental^ that 
xs fuch as is made only by our Con- 
ceptions. — An Agreement in Effence,' 
Qirant ity, or Qiality, is called inter-- 

nati 



junfts, Names/ or Circumftances, is* 
called external, — Agreement is tota^ 
and perfefij where there is no DifFer- 
cnce at all ; or partial ^\iCTG thbrp is a 
Difference in fome Refpedl. An 
Agreement in Effence is called Same-' 
fie/s or Identitj\ tlut* Agreement in' 
Quality i« properly called -Liktnefu 

Q^ fs not Agreement in Quantity 
fometimes called Samene/s? 

A. Yes, but more property Equali- 
ty : So Five Shillings ate faid to be 
the fame with a Crowih, tTiat is, equal 
to it, as containing the fame <Juantity 
of Silver. But fometimes an Agree-r 
ment in Value arifesfroih the Difference 
of Quality compenfating the Defeft of 
Quantity ; as a Guinea in Gold i$ equal 
to one and twenty Shillings in Silver. — 
Where there is not an ahfolute Samenefs 
iii ^amity, the Agreement is called 
FrQportitm 
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Prppertion : So there is a Prt^pirtim ber 
twecn Six and Twelve, for one is tlie 
half of the other ; and between three 
J* ours and Twelve, for they are eqnal, 

O. In; what farther Senfe is the 
Word Samene/s ufed ? 

A, Two or more Things may be 
faid to have the fajTfe genfrfiU EJfenct or 
Nature ; as Bealh, Sirde, and Fifhes 
agree in this, that they are all Aninuih : 
Or they are faid to h,^^ fhe form fpecial 
Natun J as T^outs and Qyfters agree 
in that they are Fiihes. P«it indi<utiual 
or Htamrhal Samene/s of Nature or 
EfTence can be afcri^ ^d to one and the 
fame Thing onl" • €i8 a Man of a huiv 
dred YeaT.* af Age is the feme Indivi- 
dual that he was when a Boy of fix, or 
a Youth of Twenty. — ^There is anor 
ther Diftin£tion oiSamtm/s info m^terir 
alioA formal. Tobacco is tJie fii»e 
5ody mat^iaUy wbfijx it p dried aiwj 
. . . groun4 
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ground into SnufT, as when it is green 
^nd growing in the Field ; but it is ndt 
formally the fame. ' 
- Q;^ As Samene/s bears different Sen- 
ses, is not Likene/s alfo diHinguiihed into 
fcverai Kinds ? • . 

' A, Yes ; though Likenejs or Simili^ 
iude is chiefly applied to Qualities, yet 
it fometimes nektes to Natures and Sub- 
ftancesihemfelves ; and it roay be either 
total or/tfT/.^/.— Likenefs is alfoin this 
fame Kind, as one Egg is like another ; 
or in a different Kind, as a Pifture may 
be like a Statue, or as Poeiy refembies 
Painting; which lafl: Sort is fometimes 
c^W^^^Afnalogy, 

Q^ Does not Analogy fometimes fig- 
nify Proportion F 

A. Yes, and we get the Idea of it 
by comparing two Quantities together, 
and confidering the Relation they bear 
to each other. In a Word Proportion 
i iiiciudei 
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includes every Sort of Agreement in 
^Quantity ^ (except individual Samenefs) 
whether it be Time, Magnitude, or 
Number ; and thence ariiesthe Ideas of 
fqual and unejualy greater and le/sy more 
oxfeixjef, hz.fhportion may alfo be 
applied to any ^alitiei that admit of ' 
Degrees of Difference, ks Whitenefs, 
Bweetnefs, Cold, Heat, Good, Evil, l£c. 
(^ After tlius explaining Agreements 
what have~ you to fay oi' Difference ? 
' A. Letitbeobferved, thatZ)/^rf«rtf 
is not here taken in a logical Senle for 
the primary ejjential Mode of any Being, 
Which joined to the Genus makes a Dt- 
finttion \ but it includes every Diftin^- 
tkn of one Thing from another, 

Q^ Is not Difference divided mto va- 
rious Kinds ? ' . ' 

A. Yes, it is either r^«/, i. e.fuhftan^ 
tial, as one Subftance differs from ano- 
ther i or modal, whco it relates to 
' Modes> 
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jnOcLC5f rropcruc», or v/uiuiacs 5- qji 
jnent^la when it is pnly made by th© 
Mind.— iV, B. The DifFerence beJ 
tween Modes or Properties is ibme!-| 
times ealled real^ becaufe it is founded 
in the Nature of Tilings ; and fo is' 
oppofed to. mentaly which is made only I •! 
by our Conception. ' ' 

Q^ Are there no pthejr Divi^ons of 
Differ emt ? 

A. Yes : Differ^ce or Difagreement 
will admit of much the fame Divifion? 
as belong to JgreemetU, which there-* 
fore needs not ba repeated. 

Qj^ But is not the Difagreement of 
Things exprcffed by various Names ? 

A. Yes, a Disagreement in Sub- 
^nce or Effence is called Di'verfiiy^ ; 
in Quality, it is Dijjfimilitude ; and iil 
Quantity it is oppoibd to Samene/s, and 
is then peculiarly called Difference* 
^s ip fen4« oppofed to Proportion^ it { 

is 
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is called J>iffrof9rtion ; chtC is, iriiCM 
there b no Pro^rtion at all, at be* 
tween Tiuiti and lufimti} but tht 
^ord Ii frequently ufed in a more vul-* 
gar Senfe, fometimes to fignify an/ 
l^reat DiiFerence between two Quanti- 
ties or Numbers* as one b dUffp^ni^ 
§matg to ten Millions ; and (omedmes 
it means that one Part or Adjunct of i 
Thing is too large or too fmall for tBt 
others i as a Man's Mouth or Nofe ma^ 
be di/iroportionati to his Face.— The 
chief or nigbeft Kind of OifagreeOient 
is called Opfcfithn, and there are rec- 
koned five borts of Opfofites, 

Q^ Which are the Kamet of the 
£inds of Ofpofitti f ^ 

A. I.. Some are called DiJ^M0i9 
ai.Red, ^lue. Yellow, U^, but thefe 
fccm to be improperly reckoned Oppo^ 
Jbes, fincc they are oiuy differ m Speciti 
wider the /mi Genus ^ a. Otners are 
T riUuivi 
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%'iifii ^ b'utijcitlier can all Relatives be 
properly c^lletl Offofim, as two^F^ends 
Ciiimot who agree m rhcir Humours aiid 
S E I iti m erits . 3 . Contraries are a^ ' pro- 
per Kind of Gppolil.cs, as hot and f<?///, 
jv^i:£ and ^fi. 4, So ^vt prtyatH^e 
OppofiiiSt a« 3'/^^' anfj BUndnnJs, 5;^ 
!nie laft Kind are negdti'ue'Obpojites, or 
^ontradidlories ; as honour ^A' tiij^offm 
$urf Perfeiiion and impgrfeciioH, 

K' JB, Among ConiradiSiories fomc 
kr^ exprefs, and others implied ; as a 
Jquare Circle is an exprefs Contridiflioft^ 
but z, hli^ious Villain is only '.ah impli- 
cit one> meaning a Perfon who is reli. 
eious in Words, but the reverfc in Prac- 
tice^Obferve alfo, tli^t dontrarie^ 
are calleii n'teiiiau wlieh there is forne 
middle Quantity or Mediurn which par- 
takes p( both the E.yiremes ; **• as tukf^^ 
^'ispr«t'betwecn hoi and coldV J3at whe'fe 

there 
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tDere is no men ivieaium uiey art 
termed immediatk, las li'ving 'and Head. 

* ■ ' . ' ^ ,' , 

. CHAP. XIV. 

^.;iXi7HAT. h the .moaning of 

tV Number and Order t 
^ A« . Nitmlfgr is a manner of jConcep* 
tion, whereby fevcral diilindi and fepa^ 
mq^ 'things ar^ reckoned togettier, and 
confidofedtas more ory^/r. 
tkfH^ X< Aot an Unit or vQif/ a Nimiberi^ 
.A; It i* rather Pari ofafiMmheri 
i0X,Nmmh9r is made. up oi n»^y t/mSf/ 
put. together ; and th^efijre Number .^ 
2,ir4etlJl€ia^'ve, Jfe^ioif^of^^^gfj^^iy 
plainly, denotes a Relation betwieen tiMd 
ctf *nior^ Beings or Ideas.-— 7-iy«ak&#r 
is* called dt/crete , family, ,bec4ureviu 
li9^l^ jWjC dilljna 'yziMfij^nitiideh ca% 



ti imtimud %4if/;(7f becaufe it» Parts 
tre united. 
" Q;^ What h wernkthyOnkr^ - 

A. Our Idea of Ort^ attfef from 
^oftfidering one Tliii^ as being ^f/hr9, 
Utetkift nmihf or ^fr another; ac- 
fordmg to whick ic u fiud to ht fr$§rj 
J^mJtm$U9iHi or pofttri^^. 

Q^ Intahow many Kinds is Or^^ 
41ftingiiiftiedf 

A. Into^fite> «M!. I. The Order 

9iifumrtt as a Father is before hi» Soiu 

a. QtTnmt «• th« Soring it befoK4iia 

tammef. J* Of l^uut* astheHorlc 

before the Uart. 44 Of Diguhy^ at a 

Dake ti before ari^ivL s • OfKnow^ 

tidgi9 a« we team: Letters before Syi*- 

lalSei, arid SyOafcles before Words. ' 

\Mtf#t Things are bid to be /f^^kr 

idTimit either ifhea they begin tOM* 

ther;asFir«aiidHe^t$ or wheathc^ 

eo^^sift wstk aadi other doriiv foma 



C »5| } 

PArt*of thdr Life, Time* or Beiii^ M 
Sficraus and FUtpax^^id to be Coum^ 
fsrari/j, diottgh.the former vm born 
many Years before the laicer« 

CHAP. XV. 

O/hLt^nXAh KsLATiOfii. ' 

Q^ 'XT OV have now gcme throngh 
X the rW Relation of Bdngj 
what hs^ve yoo to iay concerning thoif 
that «re mmuUf 

A0 It (ut been already obfenred, th;il 
menttJ RdafMs have no Foundatioo 
ih the Natare of Tluags themfelvei, but 
arife merely from the. Manner oTcon- 
ceivbg them* Thefc Relations there- 
fore may be known by tjm Confidera^ 
tion» biit if there were no intelligent 
Beings to conceive of thenj» fpoh Re** 
' btioni coold never have exifted. ^ 
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(^^kfrar^ the- chief Kittds of 
Asntal Relations ? 

A. They Ttnpure abfira^^ N^thnt^ 
Signs f W^rdSf Tirms ofjirf, and e^t*^ 
W tUmmmMOLUMU,^ ...^ . 

(^ Whirt do ypu mean \y pure ah^ 
firaaed Noiibksr "^ 

A.Thjqy VCVJ^at OntologW^ call 
fecond Notions f Jecond Intentions y mere 
Creatar'es of the Mind: Bift^'pbTetv^, 
\\ is not^very t)egree 6f 'AbfiraBion 
that makes a mental Rilati$n, If vms 
abftradl the common Idea of a Man or 
Humanity frotn'the'pardcolar Ideas that 
A\SaxipM\^Thomas and Francis, this k 
zxi abftraS Idea-f though it is not a mere 
mental Relation, becaute it is Part of tise 
real and ah/olute Idea of Thomas or 
Francis : But if We abHrafl this com- 
mon Idea of Humanity yet farther^ by 
confidenng it 'as fyitbX Nature agrees 
^ W fevera! lnmvidoal<» and ib call 
-- < ' it 
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ica> J^/fif this is a meMial Jtf lotion; 

«nd (o U the abdradt Idea of Animi^ 

called a Grif«<. Theie and the like 

I4|?at arc formed l?y vl fecond Jlfira^l"^ 

..cm ^x^d may therefore ,^e calkjl j^f# ^* 

Jfra^iJ Noti§Ms ; »vhichrhaving.nb Rea** 

, Utjr or ^xiftence in Tiungs ^lemfelveSf 

aFcpn^rly term^ xs^t^jt^iulRelftio^* 

Q^ What is meant tjy Signs f , f 

^. A 5/f« is. that^whick rcprefcn^s 

tf} i^t Mind fomething befides itfcS^* 

wji^ch is^called the Thing Ji^^fi^d. \ 

Q^ Are there not various iCinds pf 
iigm? ' ^ 

A. y e»t the chief of which- are the 
following. I. Signs slv^ .t^atui-ai as 
a Be^rd is of Manhood ; ox htftitutiiit 
as ^aptifin of waihing asyay Sin^ bras 
a Conftable's Staff is a Sign of his Office- 
2 . Some arc mtxdTQkfHs or P//<^f j,which 
' do not at all reprefenttbe XhingfCgni- 
fitd, as the Raiiibow is a Token to 
t 4 affure 
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flihre 01 thlt the Earth (haO not be 
dmwtiet^^gain. ^. Signs ait antea^ 
dmtt as the gathering of the Clouds ii 
of approaching tCain; or tonctmutumf, 
as Snnrering is of an Agae ; or emt/t' 
~^uin^, as a Fimeral i» of Death. ^ 
Another Diilin^on of Signs near ai£ 
to the former is isAo fr9gn9fth,tL9*^ 
Hiccop with an intermitttng PuUV are 
^rognoftics pr Death ; sMw^nW, as a 
JPnneral Ring is of a Friend deceafed ; 
and ctmmcHfirativi, as a Tomb is of a 
Perfon buned there. - Si^s are fqme* 
times necefhry and certain, as the Morn* 
iag-Star is of the Ri£ng of the Sun ; 
and fometimes contingent, or frobabh, 
as Prudence and Induftty are the pro* 
bable Signs of a Man's thriving in tiiit 
World. 
Q;, Are not W9rtb called ^igns f 
A. Yes» and they may be reckoned 
the chief Kind of allt as they are the 
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jnoit nrarenai oigns or our xnoagmt 
Of Ideas. Bat thoagk all Words and 
Names are Sio^ns invented by the Mitufp 
and fignUy Things ^m mefe Appoint* 
mau and Aghement of Men, and are 

are more eminently ip which are called 
gxtimal Denominations, that is« Names 

f;iven to Things^ upon acqoant of fome 
d<a which the Mind affixes to thesn* 
rather than that of ftny Thing thkt 
really bekmj^ to then ; as if we fry 
'fuch a Buildmg (lands on the right or the 
!rfi Side of the Road« diefe are ot§tward 
f>enofninations« which depend on turn- 
ing one's Face this way or that.— -Of 
this Kind are tecknical Words, or Terms 
of Art, which are ufed ta figni^y the 
Manner of our Conception of Things ; 
as if 1 iay, a Uarwke is a Species of 
Birds, the Word Species is a Logical 
Term of Art, and may be called 9^ men- 
mlMAni^m N. B. 



Jf^ JJii, 8c6% t;hefc ^ready menti- 

ned, there are, Tarjous Symtolitil 

jigns and Reprefentations of Things ih- 

Veated aD4'Mfe4.ty Ar^^^ » as the Cba-r 






. CHAP. XVI. 

'^" Of the thief Kindt 9f^%lMto. 

,Q^ TNTO how many Kinds uAin^ 

\ uiualiy. diA^guilhed ? • ' 

A. Irtto SuSjfmcei qr modes i finite.oi 

'nfmiie \ and natujriil, artificial, or moral. 

Q^ what Sorts . pf Beings are colled 

Sul^ancei, an4 what Modtis ? , . 

. A. Every Being that may be fonii- 

dered as fubfuling of itfcif, is called 

S.uhftaj\ce\^ as an Angel, a Man, a 

Horfe, a Tfee, a Stone, an Apple ; But 

When we confider it as fubufting by 

jpicans of ftmc ,other geing to which 
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i^ belongs/, it is. then, qjie^ 4. Mt^fi ; 
as Length, Colour, Shape, WifilQin^ 
^onglyneh, Smoothnefs^-Or. { 

qT Can Mo^les^ be properly called 
Beings ? 

. 4. ^Jtiett wc.give thefloitha^ N^ncj 
we only mean that they have a rji^l E^r 
ifience in Nature ; tho ugh this indeed 
Ts 'deriiea '^y ' fdffi^PMiarbpKcrs, wKo 
from thence are call^ ^omiualijfs, ai 
'thofe who maintain the contrary Opi* 
nion are called Reaitfij. It maft oe 
granted, however, thaf ^^/>rj^ dq^s not 
^belong to Mot/es iafo fuU an4'%ong a 
Senfe as it does to Suhftances, 

Q^ How many Kinds of Buhjiances 
%xz there ? 

A. Only two that we know of, mis^^ 
Materiql and Intelligent ; that is, either 
fiocfjei or Spirits : Bjit, tl^f Subftance of 
^Spirits is of fo fine and fub|if a Tex* 
tore, ^ not to be 1^5^ Objed Qf our 

.Mfft " At Iter 
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< <1 How flufiy Kinds of JUfdej art 

A« They are diftribnted bto va^ioiu 
KindSf die cUef whereof have been 
cnomerated and explained in L^gic, 
'(PaK I. Chap, a.) to which we refer 
the Reader. 



CHAP. XVII. 

CyFiKiTB anJlvrintiTE Beimgu 

Q^ \T THAT 13 meant by the nc« 
YV Diftin^tion of Beings into 
/miu and infinite ? 

A. Finite Beings aic thofe which are 
limited or bounded, either with rcfpe^t 
to their Natures, Parts, Quantity, Qua- 
. lities. Powers or Duration : But thofe 
are infinite which are unlimited# Or 
have no Bounds; 
Q^ Are ail M/mu$s other finite or 
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A. Yes« eitiier tn rt^pfa to ,t 
SluMHiiy or of their Powir^. Create4 
Spina are faid to he/mti» as ; well . •§ 
B»4iiiii iiot ai to Q^utity, tot' w# 
have no Ideaof tkdrlMmeniuoiit ; bill 
as to their ^(galitiet. their I^nbwMgtf 
HiuBxt Goodnefii, and dl their OperatU 
Ofif • Thef are allowed, how<;Ter« to 
have an unhimced Duration with regard 
10 the FutiirCi though not with regard %m 
the Pall ; thiit U, they may have no 
End, though they Had a Eegin&mg ; 
And thU Duration u ufually called £m- 
imortahty, — We commonly call SfM£§ 
m^mte, which fomc Philofopherft will 
not allow p making u mere Ntkiliif^ or 
thd Limit of Exifienct, a« Eziftcnc* 
may be faid to limit Nihilaty#^ - 

Q^ Are all Modm either Jim$i§ OC 
infimu F 

A. No fome cannot be called either i 
for tho' we can fay /miti or imfimii^ 
Knowledge, Paiknctp Li agthi Prodth, 
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cfc, 'yft vh cannot fay a/Atte Grifrffiiti 
Colbui^' Robghnefs, ^c, 
' Q^ "HOwfs GoVfald xXyhthfmfeP 
• "A. With refp^a to his 'EJen^e, his 
Bittoifdny' ox \At Attributgs. The^Ixi- 
fihlty'of his Offence in' his ImmnJiiyjSx 
Omffift>/e^u\'*'the lYihiity of hrs J>u- 
tation is' ftis ' Elterhify, without 'Begin- 
^ng^nd-vfithont End: The In^mty 
of his Attribatcs" implies* that iih Xtio^ -" 
ledge, PoV^er; Kdiiiefi, Gobdntfs, tffr. 
ire infinite/ that isi every ^^4^ P^f'^^ 
inthfctAoftkbf(!/hfte'S«iffe. ' ^v * ' "* ^ 
\ 'N, B. Thfere is no Meditfiji betiVecn 
TiHiti^-ttA Infinite : forVhatWC call /»-» 
iltfjinite is 6hljr that of'Wdi ^^ icnow 
fiotthfe'llirfiits/ '" *^^ ' '" ' ' ' 

. ...C HA ¥v XVJII, / , 
Of Natuilal, Artificial, -tf*^ 

.»ii^ M,aMoRAL Biingip^ 
€X^ "Tf^the laft plgce you diftingoifhed 
j[' ^fidfi|;i' into fiotitr'ul^ moral i and 

i 




artijieiat); what is ihC Mieamng of tlToft 

Wor4s. ' ' ' ' ' * 

_ \K: Natural Beingf are thofe whidh 
liaye. arearana prb|>er E>^iftence, txA 
are confidered as formed an'd ^ppolntcfl 
Bv God ihe Creator 'y a? ' Spirits, 'Bo» 
dies. Men, 'fiedfts. Birds, Fire, Aif; 
Watef, Ligk, SenfeV Reafon, f^c. 
JPor ^hbughfoxneof th^fe'Jire produced 
by others, as Ammalii produce their' 
oWii Species, yet Goo is properly tK« 
^uthpr of them aW^ eithe'r' irtimedi- 
at'ely,/or by the LaWs of Nature Mf 
6a? ordained. * / '' . . 

(^ Which are. «W/)fai?7Be^^^ * 
■ A. Thofe' which ^re maclfe %y the 
^kilt^ 'Contrifvance^ixA^X^piratibiis ^ of 
Meny^s Houfes,- Pidiires, tjarhients. 
Paper;' Propbfitidns, ' Afgttments, Scii-. 
cnccs. Book?, &c. ' * * ' ' 

Q:, Which 4o you ,cali^ mtfral Be- 
ings? 

A. Thofc 
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^ A. Tbofe which r^Ute to the Mam^ 
##r, CfiiiduSi And G9*vernmeHt of in* 
irUigatt Creatures* endued with Free- 
dom of Willi and under Obligatiom 
to particular Adions of Duty. Thus 
La«f» Viruie» iVict , Sin, Righteouf. 
Bciif Jilftice, InjoiHce, Reward, Pu» 
AiflUDeat, tic. are called moral Beings ; 
bttC under tlus, Confiderat^n the/ ar« 
onl/ modal. T^'^ln this Manner new 
{Daniel might be given to^ different 
Beings* by calling themfoHiical, mathg'^ 
0ati<;/J, theological, midfcimal, &c.' aa 
ihe/ arc treated of in tlk feverai Set-. 
«icei : Bat thefe had better be called 
differ cm Max. tksa^JBeittgsi as Rebelli- 
0P» AUegiahce« TreaTon, i^c. are /«. 
ittcallde^f i Length, Breadth, tic. are 
mafteMuticcJi and Hdine(s,Repehta&ce» 
Salvation^ l^c. are theological. 



FINIS. 
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